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The Outlook. 


Charges of fraud on the part of the Government in 
the recent elections in Spain are made, and 
undoubtedly with good reason; for Spanish 
prime ministers are skilled in manipulating 
political convictions and ballot returns. 
Nevertheless the election of over three 
hundred Conservatives to the next Oortes, 
whereas in the last membership of that 
body the Liberals outnumbered the Oon- 
servatives five to one, is conclusive of a 
change of feeling among the people, and ofa 
cordial popular support of the Government 
in its determination to suppress the Ouban 
rebellion at whatever cost or hazard. The 
folly of that determination grows more ap- 
parent daily. 4 


Interesting experiments have been made with the 
Roentgen rays upon noxious bacilli by Pro- 
fessor H. P. Pratt and Hugh Wightman of 
the Bennett Medical } 
The typhoid and diphtheria’ microbes were 
killed by the rays; those of cholera and 
tuberculosis were rendered inert, showing 
no disposition to attack the nutriment in 
the tubes. They will be transplanted to 
see if they will recover. The chemical ef- 
fect of the rays appeared to be exerted 
upon the tissue, free oxygen and an acid 
being developed which either killed the 
bacilli or rendered them inactive. Experi- 
ments will now be undertaken with per- 
sons diseased. Patients with diphtheritic 
germs will first be subjected to the action 
of the rays, then tubercular cases. 





Our national legistators are certainly not modest 
in their appropriations for clerk-hire and 
other employees. The members of both 


-houses are paid a uniform salary of $5,000; 


but while the lower house contents iteelf 
with attendants and various services tbat 
average $639 per member, the Senate claims 
an average of nearly five times that amount 
for each of its ninety members. It requires 
a force of 338 officers and employees (about 
four to each Senator) whose salaries aggre- 
gate $460,000, not to mention other expenses 
involving $165,000 more. It coste nearly 
$1,000,000 for the Senate yearly, of which 
almost half is paid for clerks, secretaries, 
messengers, laborers, etc. A decent re- 
spect for the opinions of the people ought 
to lead to a reduction along this line. 





The persistence of the Town Council of Vienna in 
again electing Dr. Lueger to the office of 
Burgomaster, is very remarkable. This 
offensive person is the leader of the Anti- 
Semites, or Jew-haters. He is also an 
enemy to the Protestants. His supporters 
are Socialists, ultra-Clericals, and reaction- 
ists, who conceal schemes of their own in 
their professed animosity against the 
Hebrews. When Dr. Lueger was first 
elected Burgomaster he declined to accept 
office on the ground that the majority 
which elected him was not large enough to 
back him in his plans. A larger majority 
elected him the second time; but Emperor 
Francis Joseph, perceiving that the interests 
of an important class of his subjects were 
menaced by this choice, dissolved the 
Council and annulled the election. Ooun- 
cillor Trebitsch has administered the affairs 
of the city in the interim. Again, on the 
18th inst., the Oouncil re-elected Dr. 
Lneger. That the Kmperor will again inter- 
pose, there seems to be no doubt, 


_ Obicago. | 


Achange in Spanish policy toward Cuba is indi- 
cated by dispatches as we go to press. Hos- 
tilities will not be suspended, and the idea 
of independence will not be entertained; 
but a home rule bill, embracing a program 
of political and administrative reform for 
Ouba and Porto Rico, will be outlined in 
the royal speech at the opening of the Oor- 
tes. Spain’s promises have proved false 
too often for Oubans to put any trust in 
them. The insurgents will not lay down 
their arms until they have achieved self- 
rule, 

Congress will be ready to adjourn by the middle of 
May unless the Senate shall oppose some 
hindrance. The last of the appropriation 
bills — the General Deficiency — was re- 
ported to the House on Saturday last. All 
ite predecessors have been disposed of and 
sent to the Senate, which body has passed 
seven of them, and has the rest well ad- 
vanced in committee. Not for many years 
hae Oongress been so forward in routine 
business as at present — chiefly owing to 
the firm hand held by Speaker Reed, and 
the ruling out of miscellaneous matters. 
The most pressing of the latter, such as the 
Bankruptcy measure and the settlement of 
the indebtedness of the Pacific Railroads, 
will receive the attention of the House as 
soon as the Deficiency bill is passed. 

Mr. Henry W. Whitney’s scheme of manufacturing 
and furnishing fuel and illuminating gases 
at a maximum rate of 35 and 50 cents re- 
spectively per thousand cubic feet, utiliz- 
ing Oape Breton coal for the purpose, has 
secured a favorable committee report in 
the Massachusetts House. The Company is 
to be known as the “Massachusetts Pipe 
Line Company,’’ and is to be capitalized at 
$5,000,000. Authority is to be given, under 
proper restrictions, to establish coke ovens 
at convenient places and lay gas mains. 
The by products in this manufacture — 
coke, tar, nitrogen and ammonia — will 
doubtless find a ready market. It is ex- 
pected that gas engines will come into 
more general use when this project is fairly 
under way, and that various industries will 
be greatly stimulated. 





The Ottawa House held a continuous session last 
week, from Monday afternoon until Thurs- 
day morning, over the bill providing for 
the maintenance of separate Oatholic 
schools in Manitoba contrary to the will of 
the people of that province; and, failing to 
pass it, or even to make much headway in 
adopting sections of it, adjourned. This 
ends for the time this vexatious and pro- 
tracted contest. The Government has 
withdrawn the bill, will prorogue Parlia- 
ment on the 23d inst., and dissolve the 
House, issuing write for a new election in 
June. It is predicted that sides will be 
taken on this question more fifmly than 
ever, the Oatholics in Quebec who may be 
returned being pledged to enforce the re- 
medial legislation without compromise, and 
the Ontario Protestant members being in- 
flexibly determined that their co-religion- 
iste in Manitoba shall not be coerced. 





Probably the ablest, and certainly the most dis- 
tinguished of Japan’s warriors and states- 
men, Marquis Aritomo Yamagata, passed 
through this country last week on his 
way to Russia to represent the Mikado’s 
government at the coronation of the Ozar. 
Both as a leader in the field and as Minister 
of War, the credit of Japanese military ex- 
ploits and success in the recent war with 
China is largely due to him. He still holds 
the highest rank in the army — that of 
senior Field Marshal and Inspector General. 
But not only has he modernized the army, 
he also played a conspicuous part as Minis- 
ter of the Interior in devising the present 
system of local self-government which 
exists in Japan. It devolved upon him as 
Prime Minister to organize the first Parlia- 








The Trouble in Matabeleland. 


What lies back of the revolt in Matabe- 
leland? What pressure was brought to 
bear upon the natives to so enrage them 
that England must now send a large force, 
under command of Major General Oarring- 
ton, to subdue the country and remain as 
an army of occupation? Il) treatment of 
Matabele girls by the British settlers, re- 
strictions upon the movements of the na- 
tives employed on the farms, are hinted 
at. But why were these things permitted ? 
Is it true, as some foreign correspondents 
intimate, that this revolt was deliberately 
provoked in order to afford a pretext for 
permanently enlarging the British force in 
South Africa? Evidently the Transvaal 
people are distrustful of this new policy, 
for they are reported to be secretly arming 
themselves. It is certainly significant 
that the trouble began on the return to 
Oape Oolony of Sir Cecil Rhodes from his 
brief and mysterious trip to England. His 
capital of “‘ Rhodesia” is Buluwayo, which 
only two years ago was the kraal of old 
Lobengula, the Matabele chief. Now it has 
clubs, churches; hotels, newspapers, a 
chamber of commerce, etc., etc. It is, 
however, exposed to attack, because its 
fortifications were razed to the ground 
after its capture. If the region which eur- 
rounds this capital is to be occupied by a 
strong British army, the Boers in their re- 
public at the south cannot but feel hemmed 
in and uncomfortable. Farther, the Uit- 
landers will become more insistent in their 
demand that they have a share in the fran- 
chise and the government of the republic 
when they are close neighbors to a force 
able to back their demard, Developments 
in South Africa will bear watching. 


The New Land Bill for Ireland. 


It is in line with, and corrective of, pre- 
vious legislation, all looking to the trans- 
formation of Irish tenants into peasant pro- 
prietors. Fifteen years ago the Land act 
assured to tenants an equitable rent, to be 
settled by land courts, and not to be altered 
by landlords for a period of fifteen years in 
case the rent was paid. Unfortunately, ag- 
ricultural values have steadily gone down, 
making the rente then established far too 
high. Further, the sub-letting of a tenan- 
cy, under that act, required the positive 
permission of the landlord, which proved, 
in practice, a hardship. Two Land Pur- 
chase acts were subsequently passed. These 
provided that the State should advance to 
the tenants money for the purchase of their 
holdings, should they desire it. Interest at 
4 per cent. was to be paid on this advance, 
and the loan was to be repaid in forty-nine 
annual instalments. In many cases, howev- 
er, this privilege proved to be beyond the 
reach of the tenants. The new bill under- 
takes to correct these and other difficulties. 
The statutory rent term is extended from 
fifteen years to thirty. In readjusting the 
rent for this new term improvements made 
by the tenant are not to count against him. 
The term in which purchase money ad- 
vanced must be repaid is extended from 
forty-nine years to seventy, thus diminish- 
ing the amount of the annual instalment 
and making it easier for the tenant. It is 
believed that this bill, with some slight 
modifications, will prove acceptable both 
to the Irish people and to the landlords. 


England’s Astonishing Prosperity. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, announced to 
the House of Commons last week that 
the revenue returns for the fiscal year 
showed the magnificent surplus of over 
$36,000,000 in the treasury —the largest 
credit ever known. The year 1874 
alone came near it, and then Mr. Glad- 
stone, with the prospect of a balance to 
the Government’s favor of some $27,000,000, 
offered, if he were returned to power, to 
abolish the income tax. This wonderful 
surplus was not made up of advances in 
isolated items, but of a general growth in 
all the lines_of business. The only indus- 





try that wae depressed wae the agricultur- 


al. “It is difficult to see,” says the Lon- 
don Telegraph, “ how old countries can be 
saved from the overwhelming competition 
of almost illimitable and newer soils.” 
But if English farmers have their. griev- 
ances, the workingmen have no cause for 
complaint. Their condition was never so 
satisfactory as at present, The Chancellor 
alluded to the growth of deposits in sav- 
ings banks and to the increase of gold — 
the Bank of England holding nearly $250,- 
000,000 in bullion. The national debt had 
been reduced during the year over $40,- 
000,000. It is to be remembered that the 
last year has been one of increased ex- 
penditure, and yet the excess of revenue 
over what was estimated was nearly six 
million pounds sterling! It is safe to say 
that no European nation can showa bal- 
ance sheet for the past fiscal year that is 
worth comparing with that of England. 


The Spaniards Defeated in Cuba. 


“ We fight when it is convenient for us,” 
said Gen. Gomez, the Cuban leader. Gen. 
Maceo, another Ouban leader, found it 
“convenient ”’ to fight some ten days ago. 
He had been overrunning the province of 
Pinar del Rio, in the extreme west of the 
island. The Spaniards planned to hem him 
in and overpower him by force of numbers, 
They wanted a decisive battle and the pres- 
tige that would result from undoubted vic- 
tory. So they established a trecha, or bar- 
rier’ of 30,000 armed men, longitudinally 
across the island from north to south to 
prevent his escape to the east or his being 
re-enforced. Then they marched upon him 
in, three divisions. The first of these, the 
famous battalion of Alfonso XITI., encount- 
ered Maceo’s cevalry. The fight began. 
The Spaniards were worsted. Fearing that 
they might be surrounded, they retreated. 
They were chased for thirteen miles to San 
Olaudio on the northern seacoast, and 
escaped capture or annihilation only by the 

arrival of a gunboat and of a 
second column of Spanish troops. The 
Spanish officials admit that this reverse was 
a serious one. It shows many things — that 
the Oubans are not a horde of bandits or a 
fr ha egy eye but soldiers drilled to 

work; that when they choose to t 
they are more than a match for a superior 
force; that they are wisely generaled; and, 
possibly, that Ouba will not need either 
American or other recognition, but will, in 
due course of time, throw off the yoke of 
Spain, and achieve unaided “ the precious 
boon of self-government.” 





New Mexico and Arizona. 


Both these Territories are candidates for 
Statehood. A favorable report in each 
case has been made by the House commit- 
tee. New Mexico first applied for admis- 
sion to the Union in 1850, Fifteen other 
Territories since that date have been raised 
to the dignity which she sought, but she 
has been kept outside. In 1874 enabling 
actein her favor passed both houses of 
Congress by large majorities, but slight 
amendments hindered the final passage. 
One of the objections in her case has been 
the character of her population — about 
half of it alien, Mexicans, Indians, half- 
breeds. The English tongue, however, is 
rapidly displacing Spanish, and is used in 
the courte and taught in the schools. Ari- 
zona’s public-school system is twenty-six 
years old, Her population, however, is 
only about 77,000 — less than half the rep- 
resentative apportionment (173,901) for 
Oongress. Both these Territories possess 
magnificent areas, wealth in mines and 

, and advanced facilities for educa- 
tion Their finances are ina sound condi. 
tion. Arizona has taxable ey oad valued 
at $27,318,332; her gold output ear was 
po ro ge she raised and ex 217,000 

; and reclaimed 45,000 acres of arid 
land. New Mexico has $45,000,000 worth of 
gold product last 
and timber 


high as sixty-six pounds 
to the bushel, and her oats, forty-six 
pounds. Notwithstanding, however, ese 
urgent claims, it is doub if either Terri- 
tory secures the coveted admission. Both 

addition 
of four Senators pl to the cause of the 
white metal is almost sure to be voted 





down by the House, 
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Our Goutributors. 


THE MORNING COMETH. 
H, E. Banning. 


Will the burden ne’er be lifted ? 
Will the daylight never come ? 
Will the journey ne’er be ended, 
And we reach our long-sought home ? 


Shall we ever see the city 

Where the saints triumphant sing ? 
And in all His glorious beauty, 

Shall our eyes behold the King ? 


. Peering vainly through the darkness, 
We are halting on the road; 
Fainting, footsore, weary-hearted, 
Breaking down beneath our load. 


Lift your eyes, ye wayworn pilgrims ! 
Bee the tokens of the day ! 

Uourage ! yet a little longer 
Press along the toilsome way. 


For, behold ! the morning cometh ! 
Gleaming radiant from afar, 

See, amid the murky darkness, 
Christ, the wondrous Morning Star ! 


Providence, R. I. 








HOW ABOUT THE SOUTH? 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu. 


HIS is a question often asked about our 
church work in the South. Ohurch 
work embraces preaching the Gospel and 
sustaining our schools, But we must re- 
member that “the South” is a very in- 
definite term. It is something like “ the 
West.”” The people in Boston “ go west” 
wken they goto Buffalo; the people in 
Buffalo ‘‘go west” when they go to 
Chicago; and the people in Ohicago 
“go west” when they go to Den- 
ver; and so on to the end of the chapter. 
“ The South ” may properly be divided into 
three sections — the northern tier of States, 
including Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri; the 
central tier, including North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas; the southern tier, in- 
cluding all the other States of the South. 
The condition of these respective sections 
was quite unlike before the war, during the 
war, and since the war. 

The Methodist Episcopal Ohurch in all de- 
partments of its varied activities has 
been doing excellently for the last thirty 
years. Even the opposition and antagonism 
met with in Kentucky, and especially in 
Missouri, have largely been overcome, 80 
that now we are on the high tide of pros- 

ty, and the prospects were never 60 
on “a at the present hour. We are also 
doing well in North Oarolina and Tennessee, 
and have no reason to be discouraged in 
Arkansas, though in this last-named State 
we havo been confronted from the first with 
peculiar difficulties; but we are gradually 
overcoming them and have good reason to 
believe that Arkansas may soon stand be- 
side Missouri in all respects. In the ex- 
treme southern tier of States we have done 
all that could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Our good people in the North 
who live in communities where our church 
holds a position of respectability, and often 
is at the very forefront in all affairs, can 
have only the most inadequate ideas in re- 
gard to the hindrances which have opposed 
our progress in the South. 

As everybody knows, our work is divided 
among the whites and blacks, though sev- 
eral of the so-called colored Oonferences 
have one or more white men among their 
members. It has been quite the fashion for 
some of our own people to praise our work 
among the colored people while they have 
condemned our work among the white peo- 
ple. Among the leaders of some of the 
churches of the South the same style has 
prevailed, and to such an extent that some 
who have in a measure appeared friendly 
to us, could never speak a word of com- 
mendation for what we have done for the 
colored people without, at the same time, 
saying some ugly word about our work 
among the white people. In view of these 
well-known facte, it is simply wonderful 
that we have achieved the success which 
has crowned our efforts. If we could only 
stiffen up a little — that is, if some of us 
could — and come to realize the John Wes- 

proposition that the world, including all 
po fow Southern States, is our parish, it 
would greatly help us in all directions. We 
may as well recognize the fact that we are 
not beholden to any outside parties for our 
continued existence —that we have no 
apologies to offer to anybody for being in 
South Oarolina, or Texas, or anywhere else; 
and, farther, it is not a question of special 
interest to us whether or not there are some 
people who think they own the whole out- 


fit of territory and people to our entire ex- 
clusion; and, still further, it would be well 


hindrance, to decide for whom, with whom, 
and when and where, we will develop our 
work. In short, we will manage our own 


‘| business, and feel just as free to preach to 


the whites in the State of Mississippi as we 
do to the blacksin that or any State. All 
we ask is that other people should attend 
strictly to their own business while we at- 
tend to ours. 

It is a cheering fact to know that after 
thirty years of effort, in which our preach- 
ers and teachers have met with more oppo- 
sition and persecutions than our mission- 
aries in Ohina, Japan or India have met in 
the same time, we have gone steadily for- 
ward and have wrought gloriously for God 
and humanity. To sum up, we have at 
least 250,000 colored members of our 
churches in the South, and it is but fair to 
them to say that no better members than 
these can be found in any of the exclusive- 
ly colored churches. We have the choice 
and pick of preachers and people, and the 
quality is improving from year to year. 
For the money expended there is no mis- 
sion-field that we are cultivating that can 
present resulte at all to be compared with 
these. And more than this, there is nota 
white person in all the South but that 
ought to be devoutly thankful to God that 
the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch has la- 
bored so earnestly and successfully in this 
part of the great moral vineyard. If all 
the Southern charches had encouraged and 
helped us instead of opposing and hiuder- 
ing, as some have done, the moral and so- 
clal status of the colored people would to- 
day be much more hopeful than it is. How 
these churches wili answer to God for the 
course they have pursued, is a very serious 
problem. Nor will it answer for them in 
self-righteous indifference to say with 
Oain, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ The 
Almighty God is saying to these churches 
today, ‘‘What hast thou done? The voice 
of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from 
the ground. And now art thou cursed from 
the earth, which hath opened her mouth to 
receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand.” Yes, for seven long generations 
the earth was receiving the blood of the 
poor slaves and it did cry to God from the 
ground, and it is high time that these 
Obristian churches awoke to the fact that 
the curse of God will rest upon them if 
they do not go about works meet for re- 
pentance, or at least stop hindering those 
who are trying, in some measure, to rem- 
edy the wrongs of a quarter of a thousand 
years. 

In some respects we have found greater 
and more severe trials in the prosecution 
of our work among the whites than among 
the blacks; and yet we have gone steadily 
forward, so that now in all the South we 
bave perhaps 275,000 members. lt is true 
that we have scarcely any white members 
at all either in South Oarolina or Mississippi, 
but we have Oonferences in all the other 
States except Louisiana, where we have the 
Gulf Mission, not yet established as a Con- 
ference. 

It would not be quite true to say that 
equal prosperity has attended us in all parte 
of the South. We have had marvelous 
success in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Missouri, and, generally speaking, in Ten- 
nesses, We have founda harder soil and 
more obstinate complications in the other 
States, but at the same time we have man- 
aged to live, and that is saying a good deal 
when we remember the peculiar condi- 
tions. But it may truthfully be said that 
the prospect before our white people in 
even the most difficult fields was never bet- 
ter than at the present time. Our people 
and our preachers have courage, faith and 
holy determination, and they propose, 
with the Divine blessing, to hold all the 
land now in possession, and quietly, but 
very persistently, march forward to great 
and glorious victory. The need is that all 
our people and preachers in the North 
should continue to evince the warmest love 
and care for our work in all the. South. 


“Forward! be our watchword, 
Steps and voices joined; 
Seek the things before us, 
Not a look behind: 
Burns the fiery pillar 
At our army’s head; 
Who shall dream of shrinking, 
By our Captain led ? 
Forward through the desert, 
Through the toil and fight: 
Jordan flows before us, 
Zion beams with light! ” 


In this spirit we propose to hold our on- 
ward course. We have faith in ourselves, 
in humanity, and in God. We bid all lovers 








of Jesus stand by us as we renew and con- 
tinue our efforts for the salvation of all the 
people of all the South. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








METHODISM AND THE NEGRO. 


T HAVE often been asked why it is that 
the Southern Methodists, who labored 
so zealously for the evangelization of the 
Negro in the days of slavery, should have 
done comparatively nothing in that direc- 
tion since emancipation. The inquiry is a 
legitimate one, and deserves a respectful 
answer. Let me say in the outeet that I 
profoundly regret the fact, without being 
at all sure, however, that it could possibly 
have been otherwise than it is. The church 
that takes no hand in ameliorating the ma- 
terial and religious conditions of an acces- 
sible body of human beings suffers loss in 
many ways. This confession is made with- 
out reserve or qualification. At the same 
time it is due to truth and charity to call 
attention to some things that superficial 
observers are likely to overlook. Whether 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
could have continued her work among the 
colored people in the altered state of af- 
fairs that came with the close of the war, 
is one of those questions which it is difficult 
to answer, Asa matter of course, it would 
have been necessary for her to make a rad- 
ical change of methods. Would it have 
been possible for her, under all the circum- 
stances, to adjust herself to the existing 
situation, and to deal with the freedmen ‘as 
vigorously and as successfully as she had 
dealt with the slaves? For myself I am 
free to admit that dogmatizing about such 
a@ matter seems a little perilous. What 
actually takes place in our world we may 
know. What might conceivably have taken 
place, if certain experiments had been 
made, it is quite beyond our power to find 
out. 

One thing, however, seems certain: If 
the Southern Church had been suffered to 
go her own way, she would have been virt- 
ually forced to do something for self-justifi- 
cation. It is utterly beyond reason to sup- 
pose that she would have coolly turned her 
227,000 colored members out of doors, and 
left them to shift for themselves. There 
are some intelligent people who believe 
that just this is what she really did. But 
the facte are not so. The problem of deal- 
ing further with these poor and ignorant 
sheep that she had folded was wrenched 
out of her hands. She did not surrender it 
of her own motion. Before the General 
Conference of 1866 could get together, as 
many as 170,000 of her colored members, 
influenced very largely by the proselyting 
activity of the agents of other churches, 
had already left her communion; and the 
rest were going so rapidly that it was only 
a question of time when they would all be 
gone. To save the remnant and keep them 
in some sort of fellowship, the Oolored 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized. 
Such of my readers as choose to be gov- 
erned by their prejudices may deny the 
correctness of my statements; but the his- 
tory is “‘ writ so large” in unchallenged 
records as to be beyond successful confuta- 
tion. One of the results, I am sorry to say, 
has been to ease the conscience of the 
church, Many among us take the ground 
that we were providentially released from 
the load which we had so long been carry- 
ing, and that there is no occasion for our 
being further concerned with it. Such a 
view, it seems to me, is not Christlike; but 
it commends itself to the minds of some 
men who are quite as good Ohristians as I 
can claim to be. 

How many of our colored members went 
into the Methodist Episcopal Church it is 
difficult to tell, but enough of them cer- 
tainly to constitute the nuclei of all ite con- 
gregations and Conferences in the Southern 
States. We labored, and other men entered 
into our labors, The foundation work had 
been thoroughly accomplished before the 
advent of the missionaries from the North. 
None who have any right to an opinion will 
venture to dissent from this proposition. 
To say that the godly men who took up and 
carried forward to larger issues the work 
that we laid down managed to escape mak- 
ing mistakes and blunders, would be a very 
reckless declaration. There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that they were en- 
dowed with infallible wisdom to meet the 
special emergency. Let it be frankly ad- 
mitted that their initial efforte were tenta- 
tive and experimental. As was almost un- 
avoidable, some of them were too much 
dominated by prejudices against the South- 
ern people. The passions engendered by a 








great war were still boiling. To have ex- 
pected absolute clearness of vision at such 
a time would have been an absurdity. It is 
likely, also, that the most of the new labor- 
ers were too optimistic, and hoped to ac- 
complish their aims too soon. They held 
very tenaciously to the doctrine — true in 
iteelf — that a man isa man, and therefore 
invested with all the rational faculties; but 
they forced this doctrine to yield certain 
inferences concerning the intellectual and 
moral capacities of the Negro race which it 
does not necessarily contain. The uplifting 
of a vast mass of ignorant and undisciplined 
human beings is not a thing to be begun 
and finished ina day. On the contrary, it 
isone of those age-long enterprises that 
involve a vast outlay of effort, untold self- 
sacrifice, and many bitter disappointments, 

I shall not deny that the Southern Meth- 
odiste generally stood aloof. Some of them 
were sullen; and the majority were not in 
a fraternal mood. More than this, it is not 
the case that they were solicited to help. 
In sober truth, they were regarded as unfit 
todoso. At no time and in no way were 
they invited to co-operate in the undertak- 
ing, except in so far as they were urged to 
dissolve their ecclesiastical relations and to 
seek a refuge in the ample bosom of “ the 
mother church.” These reflections may 
throw some light upon what ie called the 
“ social ostracism ” to which teachers and 
preachers from the North are said to have 
been subjected. What is thus designated 
may really be no more than mere indiffer- 
ence. It is not customary, I believe, even 
in New England, to ring the bells and blow 
the trumpets every time a new school- 
teacher comes to town. I have been to 
New York several times without being in- 
vited into a private house, and yet I never 
felt that I was “ ostracized.” Other people 
were simply attending to their business, 
and I to mire. For three years I lived on 
the Pacific Coast, where our church is weak. 
During all that time I did not, except in 
one single instance, receive the slightest 
ministerial or social courtesy from any of 
my Northern brethren. They seemed to 
think, and properly so, that their duty was 
to look after their own church, and leave 
me to look after mine. It never occurred 
to me to whine about the lack of recogni- 
tion. Is it too much to say that the irue 
servants of Jesus Christ do not give them- 
selves much concern about being “ recog- 
nized ?”? The man who hankers after that 
sort of thing has not in him the stuff out of 
which martyrs and missionaries are made. 

But when all these abatements have been 
brought in and given their due weight, it 
must still be acknowledged in the most un- 
qualified and generous manner that the work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church among 
the Negroes of the Southern States has been 
eminently successful —in fact, one of the 
signal achievements of modern Christianity, 
worthy to be written on an illuminated 
parchment and preserved forever. It is not 
my purpose to go into statistics. These may 
be found in reporte and anniversary ad- 
dresses; and they constitute a most impos- 
ing array. I prefer tospeakin a general 
way of things that have come under my 
personal observation. As a Southerner born 
and bred it gives me sincere pleasure to 
bear my brotherly testimony to the value 
of the Ohristlike toils of such men as John 
Braden and Wilbur Thirkield. These two 
are mentioned, not because they alone are 
worthy, but because I chance to be better 
acquainted with them. The whole class of 
which they are representatives are fit to be 
enrolled upon the roster of the world’s real 
benefactors. 

One fact alone, if there were no other, 
would fully justify all the expenditure of 
time and money that has been made: the 
colored teachers and preachers in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Ohurch are, both as respects 
intelligence and as respects moral char- 
acter, far in advance of their brethren in 
the colored churches. This assertion, which 
must, of course, be understood to apply to 
the general average, is not merely an indi- 
vidual judgment. It is confirmed by the un- 
reserved testimony of such men as Bishops 
Lane and Holsey, who could have no con- 
ceivable reason for making a wrong or false 
representation. 

My sincere hope is that the Methodist 

iscopal Church will not now, at least, give 
pa need of counsel, ee ell stand 
oe. The. mistakes that ok been 


made in: with them in the need 
not be hovers L lence Lad brought 
larger and views as to plans and pol- 


icies. There is an opener now 

before. What may come in the future 
no one can tell; but for the present there is 
pee mes ees ge call 
to 
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FROM PHENIX TO DENVER. 
Rev. George Skene. 


ERY little railroac building was indulged 

in in the Western country during 1894 

and 1895, and Arizona led in this enterprise, 
constructing one line of about 230 miles. The 
Santa Fé, Prescott & Pheonix road would have 
been regarded a great achievement even in the 
booming days of railroad building. On this short 
line there are more than 330 bridges and some of 
the heaviest grades and most remarkable curves 
found in any road in the country. This road 
taps the great timber and mining regions of 
northern Arizona, furnishing a market for 
many of the products of the fertile valleys, and 
carrying timber and stone for the building up 
of the rapidly-growing cities and villages. It 
is also the shortest and quickest route to the 

































































East. 

The ride through New Mexico to Colorado is 
of no special interest, save as one chooses to 
study the ancient life represented in the ruins 
of adobe villages, with here and there indica- 
tions of large agricultural schemes carried on 
by a people who understood the science of ir- 
rigation. There are places where the old 
canals have been cleared and are now used by 
modern farmers. As we approach the Colorado 
line, we are told wonderfal stories of the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil where certain favorite 
crops ere made a specialty every summer. For in- 
stance, one locality devotes itself to watermel- 
ons. Every year they have what they call 
“ watermelon week.” Thousands of huge mel- 
ons are gathered in a heap, excursion trains are 
run from places hundreds of miles distant, and 
all the visitors are allowed to help themselves to 
the fruit. 

We have crossed the line, and are now in Col- 
orado. We shall soon be passing over what was 
once familiar ground. What memories are 
awakened as we get a glimpse of the old snow- 
clad peaks on which we used to look in those 
lonely days of frontier life! Then the great un- 
broken prairies stretched away as far as the eye 
could reach — not a tree, a hill, or a building to 
break the sky line. I think [ can see traces of 
the old road over which the creaking wheels of 
the 6ld prairie schooners rolled, and I can al- 
most hear the sharp crack of the driver’s whip 
and the “loud” words of the driver urging 
forward the six sleepy mules propelling this 
ponderous vehicle. How like a dream the ex~- 
periences of those rough, uncomfortable days 
ot travel seem as] sit in my comfortable Pull- 
man cushions and speed on like the wind 
through gardens and farms and populous cities. 
The clear air that was tainted only by the little 
cloud of smoke from our lonely camp-fire, is 

now thick with thesmoke from black mouths ot 
scores of busy smelters and the tall chimneys of 
many great factories. We have passed through 
the suburbs of the great city of Denver, and as 
1 look towards some of the higher points of 
land [think I can locate the spot where an am- 
bitious youth once built a cabin and slept in it 
for a single night, so that he could tell the Gov- 
ernment officers he had lived on the place and 
met the requirements of the pre-emption law. 
That youth felt a good deal of pride as he looked 
at that “house” and scanned the one hundred 
and sixty acres of Jand about it, and said to 
himself, “ This is all my own.” He was proud 

a year later when, in exchange for those 

acres and that cabin, he held In his hands $500 

in gold coin. Now with twenty-nine years of 
experience added to his life, that youth again 
looks over those acres, yet not at that shanty, 
but at hundreds of beautiful homes, represent- 
ing a value of at least twenty dollars for every 
cent of that original five hundred dollars. 

Does the youth feel prond now? Do not ask. 

At the magnificent railway station we heara 
familiar voice, and a thrill of gladness comes 

with the warm welcome of our old friend, Dr. 

B. T. Vincent, presiding elder of the Denver 

District, ot whom we took our first lessons in 

theology and practical Christian work in Den- 

ver nearly thirty years ago. If he had never been 
the pastor of old Lawrence St. Church, 1 doubt 
whether one name that is found on the Minutes 
of the New England Conference would ever have 
been recorded there. Perhaps he will be in- 
clined to disclaim all responsibility for such an 
incident! How insignificant that little old 
brick church on the corner looks now! We 
step inside the door to find the old vestibule 
filled with all sorte of signs, advertising the 
different kinds of business done within those 
walls so sacred once by the prayers and tears of 
the little company who laid the foundations of 

Methodism in tbat land of promise. 

A stone’s throw from the old church is the old 
Colorado Seminary. The ancient building is 
like the chapel in the church in Dr. Holland’s 
story of Arthur Bonnicastle. The first home of 
the Denver University is built all about it, and 
the plain old structure is beautiful in ite new 
environment. With B, T. Vincent as president, 
Misses Sarah and Belle Morgan (New England 
girls) and Miss Hattie McCoy as faculty, with 
another as general helper, the great Methodist 
educational work of Colorado had its beginning. 
The University has a still finer home now at the 
Park, six miles out from the city proper; the old 
buildings being rented for various uses. OChan- 
cellor McDowell, with a splendid corps of 
helpers, is doing thorough work in all depart- 
ments of the University. Within sight of the 
University buildings isthe beautiful residence 
of Bishop Warren. The people of Denver are 

' proud of their resident Bishop, and he and his 
household are a great inspiration to the lite of 
the University colony. 

1n the terrible financial depression of the past 
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good, practical work through the 
Y¥. W. ©, A. in conducting first- 
charging working girls only 
a nominal price for good meals, and other 
patrons barely enough to pay the expenses of 
the enterprise. These places are so well cun- 
ducted that large numbers of the best people in 
the olty are frequently seen at their tables. 
Every phase of philanthropic work is vigorously 
and practically carried on by these good women. 
I suppose there are still! some wicked people in 
Denver, but as one recalls the days when gam- 
bling houses were among the most conspicu- 
ous business establishments of the city, and all 
torms of wickedness too common to attract 
attention except to the “ tenderfoot ” stranger, 
one cannot help feeling that a great transforma- 
tion has taken place in the moral as well as the 
physical aspects of the city life. 

How many miles we tramped together, my 
old friend and I, over stone waiks that cover the 
nataral soil or the rude plank walks of the 
earlier days! Vainly we looked for old land- 
marks in many of the older streets. By the aid 
of some old photographs, and an effort of mem- 
ory, we were able to set aside massive granite 
blocks many stories in height, and re-locate a 
rude. log cabin with its dirt floor, its one door 
hung on wooden or leather hinges, its roof of 
mud and chimney of the same material. On 
what is now one of the most valuable corners in 
the city, occupied by the First National Bank, 
in the old photograph is a tumble- down rookery 
that was the “ Pacific House,” then the finest 
hotel in the city. It is not hard to recall the old 
Ben Halliday stage-coach with its six fine horses 
prancing up to the door of this old hotel under 
the crack of the proud driver’s long whip, and 
the dozen passengers creeping out with limbs 
almost paralyzed by the cramped ride of seven 
days and nights. Those were times when it 
meant something to cross the continent. And 
yet, for gold, the people braved that long and 
perilous journey, running the gauntlet of rov- 
ing bands of savages, fording streams whose 
beds of trsacherous quicksands not infrequently 
made a grave for unwary travelers, exposed to 
the perils of storms and suffering the tortures of 
freezing. Such were the conditions to which 
the most favored travelers were exposed, being 
able to pay $125 for a place in the crowded 
coach. What shall be said of those who, like 
the writer, too poor to ride, tramped the whole 
distance of seven hundred miles, sleeping, when 
not on guard, under the open sky ? Foot-sore, 
lonely, weary, hungry, but hopeful, for five long 
weeks the boy of thirty years ago kept his face 
towards the Bidorado of his dreams, to find at 
the end of his journey, not a downy bed ina 
palace, but a bundle of hay in a rude stable on 
which to dream his first dreams in the new 
home. Close to the site of this old stable is the 
magnificent City Hall of solid stone, beautiful 
in its proportions and chaste in its ornamenta- 
tion. Instead of the old rookery, representing 
the best hotel accommodations of Denver, we 
are taken to the million-dollar hotel of H. O. 
Brown, whe in the earlier days could scarcely 
afford to live in the *‘ Pacific House.” If there 
is a more beautiful public house in the United 
States than this same H. 0. Brown Hotel, we 
have never seen it. I have given some hints at 
the changes possible in the rapidly-growing 
cities of this vast country within the memory of 
one who is stilla young man. What the next 
thirty years may do in further development it is 
hardly safe to suggest. 

I have said good-bye to the old friends and 
turned my face to the East. Again in the com- 
forte of a luxurious Pullman train Iam hurry- 
ing over the same territory pressed by my weary 
feet in the first westward journey. I wonder if 
my thoughts are not similar to those of the 
pilgrim who has turned his face towards the 
home where most of his friends are, and all be 
has lived for is waiting for him to possess it. If 
I had had my way, this hour of my life would 
not have been just what it is. Some other man 
would not have had that fortune of a million 
represented in those acres of desert land I might 
have kept. Bat perhaps some one else might 
have had that crown which seems within reach 
after the years of battling. The words of one of 
the many unfortunate business men of the city 
{ have just left are a comfort to me, and I make 
them my own. He did heroic service in the 
early days when he and the church were poor. 
He gave liberally of his small means, and toiled 
and prayed faithfully for the kingdom of God. 
He grew rich, and, strange to say, continued 
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NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Prof. Wm. MacDonald. 


same day at many other places, will not 
have been held in vain even though their 
proceedings have no other immediate effect 
than to emphasize the growing conviction 
of thoughtful men that disputes between 
Great Britain and the United States ought 
to be adjusted in a better way than by re- 
sort to war. The common interests of the 
two peoples have been so often pointed out 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them 
here; but what is peculiarly significant in 
the present widespread discussion is the 
strength and intensity of the conviction 
that the points in which the two nations 
agree are vastly more numerous and impor- 
tant than those in which they differ. One 
must beware of political prophecy, but there 
are many reasons for thinking that the time 
is ripe for the establishment of some sort of 
an international tribunal for the settlement 
of such differences as may arise; and the 
bringing about of such an arrangement 
seems, particularly in the light of recent 
occurrences, highly desirable. There are, 
to be sure, considerable difficulties in the 
way of a permanent maintenance of satis- 
factory relations by means of arbitration, 
and an international court with adequate 
powers would be anew thing in judicial 
history; still, even the theoretical difficul- 
ties are not insuperable, and eminent 
authorities in both Kngland and the United 
States have expressed the opinion that in 
practice they could be overcome. 

Every advanced step in government, 
however, every new adjustment of political 
forces and relations, calls for corresponding 
change in public sentiment regarding the 
questions at issue. If, as is so much to be 
wished, the matters in which the United 
States and Great Britain find themselves at 
variance are henceforth to be left to the ad- 
judication either of arbitrators or of an in- 
ternational vourt, it should not be forgotten 
that only under certain important condi- 
tions, and with some rather clear limita- 
tions, can any such scheme hope for per- 
manent success. Two or three of these 
conditions, applicable particularly to the 
United States as one of the parties to such 
an agreement, may be briefly indicated. 
The very first condition of success is that 
we should as a people 


Believe Sincerely in the Principle and Practice 
of Arbitration. 


That is to say, we must not only be willing 
to settle our international! difficulties by re- 
sort to arbitration, but we must also be 
profoundly unwilling to settle them by re- 
sort to war. It will not do to clamor for 
arbitration and war both at the same time. 
If as a nation we are to insist upon always 
having our own way, right or wrong, or if 
in our hearts we really prefer to fight and 
covet a reputation for physical prowess, 
then our state of mind is not conducive to 
a peaceable or judicial determination of 
any controversy. The strength of modern 
civilization is in mind, not in muscle; and 
in the United States at least it is almost in- 
conceivable that we should ever again need 
to assert our rights by the use of brute 
force. Our national strength ought to con- 
sist most in having a righteous cause, one 
that invites examination and is not weak- 
ened under close scrutiny; and if we have 


such a cause, we need not hesitate to sub- 
mit it to the judgment of any court. - In- 
deed, to refuse so to submit it if there were 
opportunity, would be to cast discredit on 
our case. First of all, then, there is need 
to believe in arbitration and to prefer to 
practice it. 
In the second place, it is essential that 
we have 
Respectful Confidence in the Arbitrating Tribunal. 
Tt must be assumed to be competent, hon- 
orable and fair. To entertain even a lurk- 
ing suspicion that ite members are at} best 
only guessing at the solution of the prob- 
lem, that their judgment is warped by fun- 
damental prejudice, or that they are prob- 
ably open to * influence” from one or other 
of the contesting parties, is assuredly to 
prepare the way for the speedy downfall of 
the whole system, and once more set our 
faces toward the past. No support is so 
necessary to a judicial body of any kind as 
that which comes from the steady and un- 
wavering confidence of the public in its 
wisdom, integrity and impartiality. 
The most practical way for the United 
States to show its confidence in a board or 
court for international arbitration would 
be to conform promptly and cheerfully to 
ite decisions, whether they were favorable 
to our contention or not. If the judgment 
is a clear indication of duty, the duty ought 
to be performed; if it is a recommenda- 
tion, the recommendation should be carried 
out. To submit our case to a body that we 
had helped to constitute, and then reject 
the decision because it was adverse to our 
claim, would be dishonorable in the ex- 
treme. Not only is it improbable that no 
disputes would ever arise, but it is quite 
unlikely that the decisions should invari- 
ably be in our favor; and plainly there can 
be little advantage in having our case ex- 
amined again and again, now by this body 
and now by that, if meanwhile we do not 
propose to accept a decision when it hap- 
pens to go against us. If Great Britain 
and the United States agree upon some 
permanent form of arbitration, the compo- 
sition of the court is bound to be satis- 
factory to the United States as one of the 
parties, and it will be our duty to regard 
ite judgments as morally binding. 

In the third place, arbitration is 


A Call to Peace, 


not an inducement to dissension. A court 
of arbitration may be compared to the 
mechanic in a factory, whose business it is 
to watch the machinery and keep it in 
repair; he is most satisfactory to his em- 
ployera when he has nothing to do, for then 
the machinery is in perfect running order. 
It would be most unfortunate to use inter- 
national arbitration as a cover for putting 
forward all sorte of claims against another 
country, with little regard to their actual 
validity, and with the primary object of 
gaining a national advantage at another 
people’s expense. The bully does not need 
a good cause in order to be successful, he 
may win ina bad one; but the honorable 
man who proposes to submit his grievance 
to a court of law does well to see that his 
case is legally good. 

Lastly, a treaty providing for the arbitra- 
tion of but a few classes of disputes is 
infinitely better than no treaty at all. 
“ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” Tf 
for any reason it be found impossible to 


secure the adoption of a complete plan 
the first, then the ratification of r ? 


A Treaty Covering as Many Points as Possible 


ought by all means to be pressed. Of 
course the United States cannot demand 
a treaty; it can only urge the matter 


sronaiy and repeatedly, exercising in the 
meantime all the moral pressure at ite 
command. But the lack of perfect success 
at the start need be no ground for discour- 
agement; for the important thing, after all 
is to get the principle established; and 
when international arbitration becomes the 
rule, and not the exception, the rapid 
enlargement of its practical application 
may reasonably be looked for. 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINES. 
New England Conference. 


Joun W. HAMILTON, ministerial delegate; born 
in western Virginia; graduated from Mount 
Union College in 1865,and from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1871; licensed to preach June 
3, 1865, and joined Pittsburg Conference the 
following April; transferred to New England 
Conference in 1868, and best known through- 
out the denomination as pastor of People’s 
Church, Boston; delegate to General Confer- 
ence in 1888 and 1892; elected one of the secre- 
taries of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society in 1892. 

SamogL F. UpHam, ministerial delegate; 
born im Duxbury, Mass.; graduate of East 
Greenwich Academy and Wesleyan University; 
entered New England Southern Conference 
in 1856; transferred to New England Con- 
ference in 1864, occupying important charges; 
in 1881 became professor of practical theology 
in Drew ‘Theological Seminary, which chair he 
now holds; in 1878 fraternal delegate from 
our church to General Conference of the 
Methodist Church of Canada; delegate to Gen- 
eral Conferences of 1880 and 1888. 

EDWARD R. THORNDIKE, ministerial delegate; 
born in Dixmont, Me.; attended Kent’s Hill 
Academy ; studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of Maine; in 1866 
received a local preacher’s license; served three 
charges in Hast Maine Conference, and in 1872 
was transferred to New England Conference; 
filled one pastorate in New England Southern 
Conterence; now presiding elder of Springfield 
District. 

WILLIAM Nast BrRopBECK, ministerial dele- 
giitte; born at Marietta, Ohio; entered first upon 
a business career, then prepared himself for the 
legal profession; joined the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence in 1872; transferred to New England Con- 
ference in 1886; elected delegate to General 
©Wonference of 1892; in September of same year 
was elected General Secretary of the Epworth 
League, but declined the office; now pastor of 
Trinity Church, Charlestown. 

EDWARD M. TayLor, ministerial delegate; 
born in Washington Co., Pa., Feb. 25, 1852; grad- 
uated from Washington and Jefferson College 
in June, 1873; entered Pittsburg Conference in 
1874; im fall of same year entered Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, graduating in 1877, 
and was transferred to New England Southern 
Conference; in 1888 transferred to New England 
Conference; now pastor of Winthrop St. 
Church, Boston, and president of First General 
Conterence District of the Epworth League. 

WILLIAM F. WARREN, ministerial delegate; 
born March 13, 1833, in Williamsburg, Mass. ; 
joined New England Conference in 1855; profess- 
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or of systematic theology in Missions-anstalt, 
Bremen, Germany, 1861-66; professor of system- 
atic theology in Boston Theological Seminary, 
and acting president of same, 1866-"71; Dean of 
School of Theology, Boston University, 1871-73; 

President of Soston University, 1878 to the 
present; delegate to General Conference in 1872, 
1876 and 1892. 


CHARLES RAISBECK MAGEE, lay delegate; 
born in New York city, Aug. 25, 1851; member 
ot Centre M. E. Church, Malden, secretary of 
trustees and recording steward; secretary of 
Boston Wesleyan Association; president of 
Methodist Social Union; manager of New Eng- 
land Book Depository. 

A. B. F. Kinney, lay delegate; born in Can- 
ada of American parents; came to the United 
States when about eighteen years old; has al- 
ways been engaged in mechanical business; 
trustee and member of Trinity Church, Worces- 
ter, for many years; vice-president of Sterling 
Camp-ground Association; member of the ‘‘ Bu- 
reau of Conference Sessions;” president of the 
Worcester M. E. Missionary and Church Exten- 
sion Society. 


New England Southern Conference. 


STEPHEN OLIN BENTON, ministerial delegate; 
born April 30, 1849; ai the age of seventeen 
licensed as a local preacher at Stafford Springs, 
Conn.; in 1870 received on trial in the Prov- 
idence (now New England Southern) Confer- 
ence; in the pastorate continuously until 1890, 
when he was made presiding elder of Providence 
District; now pastor of First Church, Fall 
River, Mass.; for twelve years secretary of his 
Conference ; a delegate to the General Conference 
in 1888 and 1892. 

Grorce H. Bartss, ministerial delegate; 
served some ten years on school boards and as 
superintendent of public schools; in 1862 en- 
tered the army of the Union as a private, was 
promoted to be first lieutenant and acting ad- 
jutant, and at the close of the war was commis- 
sioned major and lieutenant colonel in the 
State service; in 1869 received his first appoint- 
ment in New England Southern Conference at 
North Easton, Mass.; a member for six years 
of the Connecticut Sunday-school Association; 
appointed one year ago presiding elder of Nor- 
wich District. 

THomas J. EVERETT, ministerial delegate; 
born in lowa in 1854; a classical graduate of 
Simpson College in 1874; served several months 
as junior circuit preacher with nine appoint- 
ments; joined Des Moines Conference, and was 
stationed at Council Bluffs; entered Boston 
School of Theology in 1875; joined Providence 
Conferente in 1878; a member of Providence 
city school committee for three years; presiding 
elder of New Bedford District the past year. 


MicanH J. TALBOT, ministerial delegate; born 
in East Machias, Maine, in 1821, of a Con rrega- 
tional family; received his early education at 
the academy in his native town, except one 
term at Maine Wesleyan Seminary where, in 
1838, he was converted; graduated at Wesleyan 
University in 1843; began the itinerant ministry 
in 1844 in the New England Southern Con- 
ference; secretary of that Conference twenty- 
five years; presiding elder twelve years; prin- 
cipal of the Conference Seminary; delegate for 
the fifth time to Genera! Conference, and reserve 
delegate more than once. 

DAviD GORDON, lay delegate; born in Gias- 
gow, Scotland, in 1840, his parents emigrating 
to New England three years later; a practical 
manufacturer; converted at sixteen years of 
age; at nineteen elected chorister, which posi- 
tion he has gratuitously filled for thirty-six 
consecutive years in the same church, at Haz- 
ardville, Cann.; honorably filled many offices in 
the church. 


JosEPH E£. C. FARNHAM, lay delegate; born in 
Nantucket, Mass., Jan. 18, 1849; educated in the 
public schools and the Sir Admiral Coffin Acad- 
emy of his native town; came to Providence, 
R. L., in 1864, and entered the printing business, 
being now a partner in the firm of Snow & Farn- 
ham; superintendent of schools in East Provi- 
dence; a member of Haven Church, and president 
of the board of trustees; active member of the 
Y. M. C. A., the City Evangelization Union, the 
Methodist Social Union, and other organiza- 
tions for Christian work. 


New Hampshire Conference. 


Sitas E. QuIMBY, ministerial delegate; grad- 
aated at Wesleyan University in class of 1859; 
professor in Newbury ( Vt.) Seminary, 1859-'67; 
principal of Newbury Seminary, 1866-’67; presi- 
dent of New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College, 1878-'85; joined the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in 1852 in boyhood; or- 
dained deacon in 1862, elder in 1864; joined Ver- 
mont Conference on trial in 1862; transferred 
to New Hampshire Conference in 1863; delegate 
to General Conference in 1880; Conference secre- 
tary for twenty years. , 


CHARLEs D. HILis, ministerial delegate; 
born in Hast Hartford, Conn.; graduate of Hast 
Greenwich Academy, of the Classical High 
School, Hartford,and of Wesleyan University; 
principal of high school, Westfield, for two 
years; joined New England Conference in 1865; 
later transferred to Troy Conference, and five 
years ago transferred to New Hampshire Confer- 
ence; stationed now at First Chureh; Haver- 
hill. 

Otiver 8. BAKETEL, ministerial delegate; 
born in Canton, Ohio; educated in the public 
schools of that place, and a graduate of Mt. 
Union College in 1871; joined the Pittsburg 


Soha wt Ze 


Conference in 1870; transferred to New Hamp- 
shire Conference in 1877; appointed presiding 
elder of Manchester District in 1891; delegate to 
the General Conference of 1892. 


Ira COLBY, lay delegate; born at Claremont, 
N. H., Jan. 11, 1831; graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1857; admitted to bar of Sullivan 
Co., N. H., in 1860; practiced at Claremont since 
that time; joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1849, trustee since 1873; at various 
times member of the House of Representatives 
and Senate of New Hampshire; member of the 
commission to revise and codify the statutes of 
New Hampshire in 1890, and soon after offered 
an appointment as associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State. 

EDWARD FRANKLIN CHILDS, lay delegate; 
born in Weston, Mass., Oct. 16, 1834; joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1849; removed to 
Lawrence in 1866, and became a member of First 
Church — steward, trustee, class-leader, and for 
twenty years Sunday-school superintendent; 
the major part of his successful business life has 
been spent in Boston. 


Vermont Conference. 


J. O. SHERBURN, ministerial delegate; born in 
Plainfield, Vt., Nov. 21, 1845; spent four years in 
Newbury Seminary and at Montpelier; gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University in 1873, now a 
trustee in that institution; in the pastorate ip 
Vermont since 1873, save during one year.on the 
district ; delegate to General Conference of 1892. 


ALFRED J. Hoven, ministerial delegate; born 
in the county of Hampshire, England, Sept. 23, 
1848; came to Canada iu 1873; entered Ver- 
mont Conference in 1875, and has filled nearly all 
the best appointments; now stationed at Brattle- 
boro; chaplain in House of Vermont Legislature 
in 1890; contributor to leading periodicals; dis- 
tinguished as a poet in New England Meth- 
odism, and forsome years tbe poet-laureate of 
Odd Fellowship. 

Z. M. MANSUR, lay delegate; born in Morgan, 
Vt., about half a century ago; enlisted in the late 
war, and carries with him today the scars of 
battle, having lost his right arm; by profes- 
sion he is a lawyer, having a large practice in 
northern Vermont; now Lieutenant Governor 
of the State; member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, having repeatedly served as steward 
and Sunday-school superintendent at Island 
Pond. 

Moses P. PERLEY, lay delegate; born in 
Enosburgh, Vt., in 1844; a trustee of Mont- 
pelier Seminary and a mem 
committee; in a bastnese over wenty 

years, hay up a sy Ay 
2 principal in the Dr. B. J. 
Co., manufacturers of Kendall’s spavin c 
official member of tested 6 M. E. Church at Bace- 


burgh Falls; to represent the town in 
the State legislature in in 1886. 
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Providence District 


Mathewson St., Providence. — A most © ordial 
reception was tendered Rev. M.S. Kaufman and 
wife on their reappointment for the fourth 
year, Wednesday evening A 8. The ladies 

resented Mrs. Kaufman with an elegant bas- 

et of choice flowers, Rev. M. J. bot, D. D. 





very felicitously making the presentation 
speech. The mutual relations of tor and 
people are very cordial, and the y greeting 





but exp the attachment of the people for 
their pastor and his accomplished wife. The 
erection of the beautiful new temple of worshi 
is progressing finely, and it is expected it will 
be entirely completed ready for dedication in 
October. 

Edgewood, — The new church is medy tor ded | al 
completion, and will doubtless be 
ication early in Jane. There is nothing eccle- 
siastical in its appearance, but it is ad nira ~ 4 
adapted to Sunday-school purposes and = 
serve as a church until sach an edifice can 
erected. It is pe Ry — and will cost A. 
less than $10,000 intment of Rev. 
F. L. Streeter is hailed with elight by the peo- 
ple of this flourishing suburb. 

Trinity. — Prot. J. W. V. Rich is the success- 
ful teacher of a Bible class in. the Sunday- 
school of this church numbering over one hun- 
dred scholars. ay evening, April 7, the 
members of the class testified their appreciation 
ot their teacher's services by visiting bis home 
and presenting him with an elegant roll-to 
desk and chair. A social evening was en} 
with s hes, music and refreshments. v. 
J. M. Taber’s return for the third year gives 
great satisfaction to the ch b and congreg 
tiou. 

Arnold's Mills.— The new .N.B. 
Cook, was greeted, Gundey. 4 April 12, ‘with lar 
audiences and a hearty welcome by the peuple. 
Best of all, the year — with one person 
desiring to find the Lo 

meee, Mina. Church.— A very pleasant 
wedding took place at the home of Me Aagustus 
French, ‘Toes ay, April 14, when Rev. J. B. 
Washburn joined in marr Charles R. Nelson, 
of Falmouth, Maine, and bella 8. et 
of Mansfield. The happy couple will reside at 
Falmouth. The church at Mansfield will sa 
a great lose in the removal of Mrs. Nelson, but 
congratulates Falmouth on its gain. 

Tabernacle, Providence. — nn 36 A Yr, 
the exercises at the Tabernacle took the form ol 
a welcome to the pastor, Rev. J. T. Docking, on 
his return for another year. The altar was 
beautifully decorated with plants and flowers, 
in the ceatre of which was a large motto, 
“Welcome to our Pastor.” The congregations 
were large and the SS of Me eo were 
hearty and numerous. The oe 
a quarterly poe published by the b she paves 
packed full church ttems. 
and committees for the ens hy 
and their duties defined. Help ‘al yr and 
suggestions are made to the members of the 
church and congregation. No member or 0’ ~A~ 
of this church can norance of his Ie. 
We congratulate itor 


iug on givi 
his people the best Le epg Of ite kind ithes 
been our privilege to see, 


Brockton, South St.— A large audience gath- 
ered to listen to the new pastor, Rev. O. W. 
Scott, on Sunday, April 12. Both of the cit 
papers _Bive liberal extracts of the sermons a 

the h on its good fortune in 
securing so ablea vanes and prophesy a pros- 
perous pastorate. n Monday, A 18, a wel- 
come and Gaaiiens was given to tor 
and his family. was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion with a profusion of 
beautiful plants and flowers. Mr. hw R. 
Pierce the address of welcome and prom- 
ised the = on behalf of the churcb in all 
its ee te, hearty co-operation in all his 
plans for the building up of the church, The 
reply of Mr. Scott was humorous, sensible, and 
eloquent. Rev. Mr. Beaie, of the South Uon- 
gregational Church, extended the greeti of 
the other churches of the he city, and spoke of the 
kindly relations and Gutmeel’s feelings existing. 
treshments were served and a social hour was 
spent in getting acquainted with the pastor and 
his fami better acquainted with each 
other. he — =e arranged by the 
Ladies’ Aid and and was the 
most brilliant affair “5 the kind Mr. Scott has 
seen in a ministry of twenty-five years. 


hton. — A surprise fon was tend 

v. H. W. Brown and family on their 
eae for another ied with a — he en 
dious parsonage was with a happy mere 
of pad nn and friends who were most levis 

in their words of waleome. Ice cream and cake 
were served, and the year opens in the most 
pleasant manner. The church is ina pros 
condition. All expenses for the current year 





aa 








. 


Miore 


Medicinal value in a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla than in any other preparation. 
More skill is required, more care taken, more 
expense incurred in its manufacture. 
It costs the proprietor and the dealer 
More but it costs the consumer less, as he 
gets more doses for his money. 
More curative power is secured by its peculiar 
combination, proportion and process, 
which makes it peculiar to itself. 
More people are employed and more space oc- 
cupied in its Laboratory . 
More yendeee cures cffected and more tes- 
monials —— < on on "year b other. 
mere 3 = and ae y year 
are reported & p~ 
More people are ing 
today than any Sther, = 
PE it today than ever Ss ks 
STILL MORK 
at -* why you should take take 


Hood's 5 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills sick tieadache. cents 


Sick Headache. 25 cents. 





are provided, and the watchword for 96 is, 


“ Victory in the name of Jesus.” North h- 
ton and Tower Hili nave been added te the 
Stoughton c and Rev. W. J. Wilson, 
father-in-law of the pastor, will assist in the 
work. 

Providence Preachers’ M: Apel 
meetings will be resumed on 


People.” Brethren who have recent! R- 
inted to churches in the e vicinity of reco 
Sones will receive a hearty wel 
Providence Union, — we next meeting 
of the Union,to be held in the hep oy 
Wednesday ee, May 6, promises to an 
It will be ladies? 


exceedingly Ly one. 
yo * - the program will include a welcome 


new ; presiding elder - the newly 

pointed and an add y Rev. Francis 

A. Horton on Egypt. 

pony oes Notes. — In view of oe _ —_ 

=p A » “presiding ol Ider “it 

ng elders or ee ng elders 
that Bishop who ap- 





sither pres 
bas been 


ints the really our representa- 
,- ives, noon the toemmality of an at might well be 


with. 
be changes in the pastorate on this district 
are few in number, and, from all we hear, give 
general satisfaction to the churches. 
The appointment of Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., as 
oss elder of the district is gratifying to 
b ministers and eae 5 ad Providence 





Preachers’ Meeting will tender him a reception 
Monday, April 20." j 
The Cont b d iteelf by its 


choice of delegates to the General nference. 
Mr. David Gordon and Mr. J. EB. OC. Farnham 
are both admirably qualified for their duties. 


NEMo. 


New Bedford District. 


New Bedford. — The annual meeting of the 
New Bedtord District of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-school Association was held in this 
-~ April 9. A large number of Sunday-school 
orkers were present. The program wes a very 
fall one, embr every subject of school 
interest and drawing forth practical speeches 
from experienced workers. There were a 
addresses by New Bedford workers on the 
eral “What Every Sunday-sc ool 
by Pri and 
were illustrated 
tora, Mies by Mies EM Fiel , of New Bed- 
ford -pmy.y A. Vella, State ‘primary secre- 
tary, @ Rev. ©. A. Sten of T one 
of the Geete committee on normal work. Mesers. 
Dummer and Conant, State secretaries, had 
evening addresses. Captain Pranklyn Howland 
and peaiogsrvicos ta by hie: Geo. 8 Baud, 
an r add, 
cocrelary YM M.C.A . 


Sandwich. — Rev. J. E. Blake, after a remark - 

able in Falmouth, was assigned to 

id by the recent Conference There isa 

nice parso a which will not be occupied 
by a lone —at least there io 

authority for the belief that New Jersey will be 

called upon to part with one of her estimable 

hters before snow flies. President Charles 

, of the Epworth League, of 





the service ference Sunday evening. It was 
under the auspices of the League, and the pro- 
gram was ae enjoyed by the large 


t social time 


was enjoyed b wthe fifty Ue war: at the 


Mr. Gideon Bowley, one at the High 
surfmen, gave two ah the recent musi- 
cale, Kl ih were remar bie in powerful ex- 
oo , and in ot res, eq 

y 


desire for the return of 


would get 
sible Oy t— 4 eke su 


", — The members of the choir, to 
the number of twenty, have been 
ina p, and the retiring , Rev. W. FP. 
Davis, was presented with one. Mr. Davis, who 
leaves this charge of suc- 
cessful service, to the beautiful village of 
Uncasville. Conn., here is but one 
church, and * gem. It was erected during 
Ua e's i plan about Soap rot Ts 

going a! ’ 

Middleboro’ News “Rev. W. F. Davis’ 


ai Une cusvilie, Go wilt be ged to irs thot be 
neasy Conn., a manufactu' 
a'that between Norwich and New Lon- 
dom, and i he will get an increase of $100 per 
year salary 
Teunton, Grace Church. — Rev. Mrs. Reise 
occupied this pulpit morning and 
1 12, Report says she is an elo- 
quent and convincing speaker. She is in evan- 
— work. It is needless to 
delighted with the return o 
Clerk for the fifth year. 


Bourne. — Rev. R. E. Schuh, who comes to 
this charge, was graduated at Drew 
qoumse in Reston, Deleantty of ° 
He was very cordially ved by this parish. 
North Dighton.—Just as the , Rev. 
coy totantag amsbies Glia e apenas h 
eS eS ee ae 


= 


occupation and without neediess 
cation announced the ot the i 
, aad tits wheel “pad 


seems he is a noted © 
almost reached the superannuated state. They 








came tosay that when he arrived at his new 
charge he would find ——— him a bicycle of 
the latest model. it was neatly done and grate- 
fully received. 


Taunton, Central Church.—An unusual! 
fon greeted the pastor, Rev. C. v4 
on the first Sunday of the fourth 
ae = the shee League service one youn; 
ed prayers At the regular meetin 
the. indies Social Circle, the poeta ‘tis, 
T. W. Coombs, by request of the members. 
a happy address of welcome to the pastor a 


Soaian, i Church. — Much ret was 
expressed t Mr. W. E. Walker found his 
health not ~ A for service at the General 
Conference, and that he insisted that his name 
should not be used at the Lay Biectoral Confer- 
ence. Everybody this way, however, is satistied 
with the choice of the Conference, especially 
Mr. Gordon, who is perso yy known to many. 
Rev. G. W. King opens his fifth year very au- 
spiciously. 
Orleans. — Rev. G. O. Thompson was called 
the past week to Boston by the intelligence of 
the sudden death of his sister. The Easter 


services included ” Bh ye my Be of 
. W. B. Gt ‘ Easter 


Dawn” viewed by aid of the stereo Ae 
The correspondent of one of the Cape 
eo w writes fro 

D 





m here would better 
to apologize to Rev. N. ©. Alger for 
spreading defamatory matter. Mr. Aiger will 
sue every fey a. which has published such 
matter y begun suite with heavy 
damages against two prominent papers. 


Nantucket.— A former tor, Rev. R. J. 
Kellogg, nov now Kn Alton, bas been doing 
in his new ‘hela Schrader, who 





bys in oy my and adjoining States 
as a divine n Alton makin 
sensation when “Mr. Kellogg arrived. Sas iat lat- 
ter as the man who had 
been soliciti fands fora Methodist church 


which he claimed had 
which he was pastor. Schrader lost his temper 
and otherwise acted in an undivine manner. 
He was prevented from assaulting Mr. Kellogg 
bd > inees see thee the My i \Bohrader 
wo warn ainst 

The above is a briat abstract of an item in the 
Nantucket J 


Falmouth. — Rev. UC. N. Hinckley, who has 


been pastor in Sandwich the past year, decided 
to terminate his labors, to the great disappoint- 


been burned and of 


ment, not yy AS of his we a> dodipondon but of the 
citizens in endent says: 
“ Although Mr. witinckiey a. spent forty years 


in the active ministry, he has not by any means 

the so-called ‘ dead line,’ but is as fresh 
and ~My as many men who are twenty 

enodeneen By his exemplary life, his 
sound mtation of the Gospel, his 
faithful eet of all lines of chure work, 
and his jadicious section in public matters, he 
has won a place in al 


Cottage City. aie is @ very a 
article in the Sandwich 1 2 
ence to the work of Rev. and Mrs. 
Bourne and good wishes for their cont 
success in this new field. 

Fairhaven. — Kev. 8. E. 
rising young men. His intellectual ability is 
marked, and has a strong individuality. e 
need at this point strong pulpit utterances, not 


(Continued on Page 12.) 


iative 
in refer- 
at 
nued 


Ellis is one of our 





supper given by the ladies, April2. Mr. Blake 
bed tw two earnest and to 
—_ ions, A) 
tneversion. t was up 
Edgar F. Clark that Mr. Blake recei 
= Soles thas bao sheeted him on a career which his 
ds think promises to be a brilliant one. 


Taunton. — The Gazette, in speaking of the 
return of the pastors to the churches in the city, 
takes occasion to kind word con- 
cern them. hat [eee return} 

hodists as 


will people 
well as those that are, for the Methodist min- 
isters on duty here are men who are universally 
esteemed.”’ 


Fall River, First Church. — The ~ cpemnene ed 
of Rev. 8. O. Benton to this charge seemed 
give great satistaction to the a it 
undoubtedly does to the churc 
pn Re who to Willimantic, ot : ES 
excellent has done 
splendid sy here and will be @ success in the 
necticut city. 


West Dennis. — A local item concerning Rev. 
J. G. Gammons speaks in high terms of him and 


calls him “ fortunate in ha such a charm- 
ing helpmate and assistant as Mrs. Gammons.” 
New Bedford, St.—One of the 


clear 3 courageous in — - 
opinions, experience. chure 

is to be pe mg 

Chain hie te Church. — Rev. C. .. 


Harris, D. D. his — ye - a I 

ins h under s 

sical ‘dithoatty. Bis Foster and 
have ser the came churches in New 


York city. 


New Bedford, Fourth St. Church. — Rev. B. F. 
Simon is returned for his fifth year, and is 
increasing his hold upon this peo Harold, 
the eldest child, is improving very slowly. His 
leg ia too weak for full use and a cane is neces- 


sary. The Epworth League is . The 
Mercy and partment recently reported : 
20 families ass: also the Epworth —- 2 
ment and Deaconess Home, 


, Deacones: 
Fall River, and the New Bedtord City 
Mission. Many calls on sick and well have 
been made, about one thousand articles given 
away, and ‘in every way a successful year has 
been The work in all departments makes 
a good showing. 


Book Notice.— There is a preacher on this 
district circulating a brochure of his own pro- 
jon on “ Church Amusements.’”’ The in- 
tention is to do good, but the end does not 
jestity the means. How any one who respects 

ord of God, as he = can deliberately 








year. 
North Truro. — Easter 
were held in this church, Sunday evening, 











Putsburg ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
— building is 60x25x20. It will require 

~ Habore to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
axes ee sj at $1.25 per gal.—$17.50; or, four 25-lb. kegs 
seuanher fommcionatt | of white lead, $6.00 ; five gals. pure linseed 
ATLANTIC oil, $2.50; four cans tinting colors, 80 cts. ; 
pe ¥% pt. Japan dryer, 15 cts.; 4% pt. turpentine, 
newer 1" | 5 cts. Total, $9.50—a saving of $8.00 
UusrEE in favor of 
UNION 

ja | P W hite Lead 
omrman ure 1te eat 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI \. oa without considering its greater durability. Examine the 
RED SEAL brand (see list). For colors use the NATIONAL LEAD Co.'s 
SOUTHERN Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble to make or 
JOMN'T. LEWIS & BROS.0O | match a shade. 
MORLEY Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
om Lae eatensl ts caphaas copies st combtoalions of chnden Soywergad 
oan, “== on application to those Se saline tale 
gases A A -! °° 

Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York 








After Chippendale. 


This Cabinet Sideboard is one of the best stud- 
ies in Chippendale design that we have seen ina 
long time. For its small ‘edst it attracts more at- 
tention than any piece of dining-room furniture we 


have ever offered. 


The constructien is in dark Honduras Mahog- 
any, with a dead finish. The Oabinet stands about 
six feet from the floor, and has a width of 59 inches. 
The base is built with double curves in the drawer 
fronts; it has fluted poste and polished brass trim- 
mings. 


The elevated closets sre semi-circular in shape, 
and have solid French plate mirrored backs. Be- 
tween them is a mirror 14x24 inches, and beneath 
this is a larger plate measuring four feet in width. 





The top is 22 inches deep. The upper line of drawers has a triple serpentine front. 
There are two linen drawers and two plate closets. 


For a small expenditure of money it would be hard to find a more effective bit of cab- 


inet work It fairly bristles with style. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST.,- - BOSTON. 
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The Family. 


TRANSPLANTED. 
Lillian Grey. 


She faded in the springtime — the fragile little 
blossom — 
When all the other happy flowers were spring- 
ing up to blow, 
When all the hills and valleys were gay with 
royal color, 
The fairest, purest flower of all lay cold and 
white as snow. 


Yet she is but transplanted to bloom in God’s 
own garden, 
Where come no chilling winds or storms, no 
tropic noons of heat; 
In wondrous grace unfolding, that precious bud 
of promise 
Is making even Paradise more wonderfully 
sweet. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


The spring returns —the wintry clouds are 
one ; 
The sunlight sifts through all the tremulous 


air. 

O’er vale and forests wide, on mountains bare; 

An emerald robe o’er all the fields is drawn; 

Here are the cowslips, there violets appear; 

The rill’s low laughter, children’s joyous 
words, 

The ploughman’s chorus, with the song of 
birds 

In mingled cadences, are heard afar and near; 

The heavens above, and all that dwell beneath 

Are keeping festival. How good art Thou, 

O God, Rhy hand in blessing on the brow 

Ot Thine own child, the earth, to lay each 

ear! 
How good to man, with spring’s reviving 


breath, 
To bid him hope, and trust, and triumph over 


f death! 
ng — Josiah Rice Taylor. 


You will find people ready enough to do the 
Samaritan without the oil and twopence. — 
Sydney Smith. ; 

Among the specimens from the coal mines 
ina aoe aes pa will find slabs upon which 
the tiniest fronds of ferns, that grew no- 
body knows how many millenniums since, 
are preserved forever. Our lives, when 
the blow of the last hammer lays them 
open, will, in like manner, bear the impress 
of the minutest filament of every d 
we have ever done. — Alexander Maclaren, 
D. D. 


There are some people whose rhetoric 
consists of a slight habitual understate- 
ment. I often tell Mrs. Professor that one 
of her “I think it’s so’s” is worth the 
Bible-oath of all the rest of the household 
that they “ know it’s so.” When you find 
a person a little better than his word, a 
little more liberal than his promise, a little 
more than borne out in his statement by 
his facts, a little larger in deed than in 
speech, you recognize a kind of eloquence 
im that person’s utterance not laid down in 
Blair or Campbell. — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


* 
. * 


e, O Lord, into one harmon 
Twith Thee—one full, responsive, vibrant 


J I i ll love and melody, 
bh praise & 
Unto y , Ol a! 


and world gird me with strength to flee; 
Oto. flee the flesh, and —_ me wih oon, word; 
' rt is to my heart, un 
As Thy beer ane me. 0 Lord! 
— Christina Rossetti. 


o*s 


Now, O man, cease a little from thy work, 
withdraw thyself for a while from thy 
stormy thoughts, forget thy weary and bur- 
densome struggling, give thyself for a time 
to God and rest calmly in Him. Leave all 
around thee, where God is not and where 
thou wilt find no help from Him. Go into 
the inner chamber of thy heart and shut 
the door behind thee. Say then with th 
whole heart: “‘I seek Thy face, O Lord! 
Teach Thou me how and where I should 
seek Thee, and where and how! shall find 
Thee.” — St. Anselm. 


It is said that Columbus, nearing the 
shores of the New World, believed the story 
Which the waves and skies brought him, 
that land was not far away. Birds came 
near and floated on the mild air, and at 
last perched upon the masts and twittered 
their praise of the shore. Berries were 
seen in the sea, and were caught up from 
the waves and eaten by the happy sailors. 
Land was nigh. That is a picture of Chris- 
tian old age. The heavenly shores are near 
enough so that the rich fruite of the other 
world are within reach of the weary mar- 
iner. Angels of hope and benediction come 
to the soul, and flutter over the tired life, 
and ride home to land with the creaking 
old ship. — Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus. .— 


He is a meagre, unfinished, unripe, and 
unimpressive Christian who does not - 
sess those peculiar graces which are only to 
be won by suffering and trial. Do not 
draw back from the possession of any spir- 
itual treasure, I beseech you, from the 
dread of paying dearly for it. The world- 
ling withholds no toil, no sacrifices, that are 
needful to secure his coveted gains or hon- 
ors. The merchant begrudges not the 
evenings spent away from his own fireside, 





if those extra hours over his ledgers will 
give but an extra dividend of profits. The 
sculptor counts not the long months wasted 
which see him with hammer and chisel pur- 
saing the imprisoned figure which his keen 
eye detects within the block of Parian 
marble. And the children of light must 
carry into their service of Ohrist the same 
untiring ardor, the same zeal, and the same 
self-denial by which the children of the 
world win wealth and honor and emolu- 
ments. Ob, for a holy enthusiasm! a holy 
covetousness to become rich toward God! 
— Theodore Ouyler, D. D. 


The clear, pure light of the morning 
made me long for the truth in my heart, 
which alone could make me pure and clear 
as the morning, and tune me up to the con- 
cert-pitch of the nature around me. And 
the wind that blew from the sunrise made 
me hope in the God who had first breathed 
into my nostrils the breath of life; that He 
would at length so fll me with His breath, 
Hie mind spirit, that I should think 
only His thoughts, and live His life, finding 
therein my own life, only glorified infinite- 
ly. What should 
out our God’s 
George Mi 


we poor humans do with- 
nights and mornings? — 


If itisa thing to sit always looking 
back upon ilte’s ast joys and Sienaioan, it 
is a still more and more paralyz- 
ing thing to sit loo 
soapie archon aie this. The k 

are alwa y mar 
Tee paamnae ot lite by its troubles. They 
date everything from its black-letter days. 
When they want to rt some past time, 
it is — “ week before I broke my leg;’ 
or “That winter when all the children were 
down with measles;” or “‘ The year after we 
had that great loss in business.” Lot’s wife 


k 
wor! 
and not back.” No 
among the ashes of the past! Live 
right on, in the way of life’s busy duties; it 
is the only escape from that sis of an 
indulged and h 
HERFORD, D. D., in “‘ Sermons of Courage 
and Cheer.” 





THE CONSECRATION OF MAXWELL 
GRAY. 
Annie L. Hannah, 


HE window, with its multitudinous 
little panes, stood wide open, and 
through it the spring air blew softly, lifting 
the burnished curls on Katy Bradford’s 
forehead as she sat in the pew before him 
looking like a sweet wild rose in her pink 
muslin gown. Maxwel] Gray was never to 
think of that day in the years which 


-followed without seeing Katy as she sat 


there, with her bright head a little on one 
side, the soft curve of her cheek and chin 
turned toward him, and her great brown 
eyes uplifted to the pulpit. 

Outside, in the churchyard, two splendid 
robins were hopping around among the 
graves, and Maxwell; when he was not 
looking at sweet Katy, strove to follow 
their movements if, perchance, they might 
discover to him their abiding place, and 
wondering if it might not be in the great 
oak over by the stone-wall, beneath which 
Deacon Bradford, Katy’s ancestor, had for 
fifty odd years slept the sleep of the just. 

The long prayer was ended, the collection 
taken, and then into Maxwell’s musings 
came these words, uttered with almost 
pleading earnestness by the young clergy- 
man, a stranger who was supplying the 
pulpit for that one day, and whose spiritual 
grace shone through his eyes and made 
itself felt in his voice as he uttered the 
searching question: ‘“ And who, then, is 
willing to consecrate his service this day 
unto the Lord ? ” 

It seemed to Maxwell that he looked 
straight down into his eyes, and the boy’s 
heart gave a sudden thrill such as he had 
never felt before, and almost breathlessly 
he listened to what followed, the robins, 
sweet Katy, everything, forgotten in the 
appeal which stirred him to the depths of 
his being; and when the last word was 
uttered, as his head was bowing in the clos- 
ing prayer, his eyes again sought Katy’s 
face, and what he saw there told him that 
she, too, was saying in her heart as she 


bowed her bright head: “Lord, I am 
willing.” 

And so from that bright spring morning 
Maxwell Gray entered upon the service of 
his Master, and very soon the purpose 
formed and grew to become a minister of 
the Gospel, rightly deeming it to be, when 
entered into soberly, honestly, and in the 
fear of God, the highest of all callings. To 
this end he shaped his course;. with this 
goal in view laid all his plans. His father, 
though deeply sympathizing with his boy in 
his great desire, was too poor a man to 
provide the necessary education; but he 
did what he could — gave him his time, 
though sorely needing his help upon the 
farm, anda Godspeed in his undertaking. 
But Maxwell needed nothing more. Hav- 
ing finished his course at the village acad- 
emy, he devoted himself, through the long 
vacation which followed, to the earning of 
money to carry him through part of his 
first year at college, firm in the conviction, 
and with good cause, that he should be able 
to supply his further needs; for it had 
always been the saying at home that Max- 
well “‘ had a turn for making money,’ His 
berries always sold for the best prices; his 
nute found most ready market; his apple- 
tree bore the finest fruit, which never was 
left upon his hands. In college this reputa- 
tion followed him, and it soon transpired 
that not the wherewithal to pursue it, but 
the mastering of the education itself, was 
to be his stumbling-block. Every plan that 
he had formed for making the necessary 
money had been successful beyond his 
fondest hope; so much so, indeed, that it 
was not long before he acquired, as the 
inevitable nickname, the sobriquet of 
“ Midas.” 

And so the difficult work, the real 
delving gone through with in the course of 
those four years, was not for the means to 
the end, but for the end itself; and never 
was thorough, conscientious application 
rewarded by such meagre success. In 
mathematics he excelled; where keen in- 
sight and quick decision could help him 
they were there in abundance; and on any 
question of finance, any disentangling of 
knotty business problems, he soon became 
a@ sought-for authority, a referee whose 
verdict was final. But of acquiring the 
languages, or anything absolutely neces- 
sary for preparation for his chosen work, 
he slowly but surely grew to feel himself 
sadly incapable; and at the end of his four 
years, though he took his degree, it was, as 
he himself expressed it, ‘‘ by the skin of his 
teeth,” and it was with growing apprehen- 
sion, try though he might and did to close 
his eyes to the fact, that he finally entered 
upon his theological seminary course. Yes, 
thorough, earnest Ohristian as he was, 
eager and anxious for work in this chosen 
vineyard as for years he had been, little by 
little the truth dawned upon Maxwell Gray 
with heart-breaking certainty that all this, 
though absolutely requisite, was not 
enough, and that in many essentials he was 
lackjng 


And yet— what could he do? COould 
he, having put his hand to the plough, look 
back ? 

“O Lord!” cried this earnest, simple- 
hearted young seeker after truth, as he sat 
one night beside his window looking out 
upon the stars, his heart sore troubled and 
perplexed, “O Lord! I have consecrated 
my service and myself to Thee; I have 
longed and planned to glorify Thee, and 
now must I give it up?” and folding his 
arms he bowed his tired head upon them 
with something very like a groan. 

And then — then he seemed to feel about 
his burning brow the soft spring breeze 
blowing through the open church window, 
as on that day when he had made his vow; 
and a Voice, gentle, tender, and full of com- 
fort, sounded in his ear: — 

“ Fear not,” it said, “‘ you have glorified 
Me, and shall again; only take up this 
talent which you have hidden in a napkin, 
and, consecrating it to My service, go forth 
to conquer.” 

“ Lord, I have 

sought for it earnestly and with tears, and 

have found it not, this talent of which Thou 
” 

Then, as to that servant of old, came the 
question: ‘‘ What is that which thou hold- 
est in thy hand?” : 

And instantly Maxwell Gray replied, 
“ Nothing, Lord; nothing but a common 
staff, the mean power of making money.” 

‘What I have cleansed, that call thou 
not common.” 

And after thatasilence! And Maxwell 
Gray, lifting up his head and seeing no 
man, knew that he had slept and dreamed. 
But the torture of uncertainty was gone; 





his course lay clear before him. He had 





essayed to serve the Lord in his own chosen 
way — a way, it had proved, for which he 
had not fitness or capacity. He had taken 
the highest seat in the synagogue — not in 
presumption, but in ignorance — and had 
been shown kindly and in love that else- 
where was his place. But the years he had 
spent in preparation for the work he was 
not to do had not been wasted years; the 


struggle had hardened his mental muscle, - 


taught him to know men, and given him 
power and strength in many ways. His 
only fear (for his own disappointment was 
put bravely, trustingly aside) was of dis- 
appointment coming to that same sweet 
Katy, and to his parents, who had watched 
his course with loving interest and ever- 
growing joy. But two letters set that fear 
at rest. With the first we have not to do; 
Maxwell Gray folded that and laid it away 
with a soft light shining in hiseyes, But 
at one of the father’s quaint sentences we 
may dare to peep: — 

“Your mother and J feel sure that you 
are right in the decision at which you have 
arrived. Neither is it as utterly unexpected 
as you seem to suppose. There has been a 
tone in your letters of late which has caused 
me to fear that you were perhaps making 
that most fatal of mistakes — trying to 
force a square peg intoaround hole. The 
hole was a magnificent hole, the peg a most 
worthy peg, but forced together the result 
would have been nothing but disaster. I 
prayed that God would show you if this 
was so. I thank Him that He did, and in 
time.” 

There was some adverse criticism to be 
borne, some slighting remarks to be en- 
dured. To some few others to whom it was 
due Maxwell explained fully and clearly 
his position and intentions, and as for the 
rest — he was willing that his life should be 
ites own interpreter. 

He went into business, and, as of yore, all 
seemed to turn to gold beneath his touch; 
and yet he was never what men call rich; 
for the enormous income was but the 
possibility for an almost equal outlay. Al- 
ways he had at least one under his care 
who possessed all that he had lacked to fit 
him for a preacher of the Word, but who 
lacked what he possessed — the means, or 
the capability of procuring the means. 
Thus, he would smilingly say to his wife, he 
was doing his preaching by proxy. And in 
other ways, too numerous to mention, the 
good work went on; and little by little it 
came to be understood by those who could 
understand him at all, that no most conse- 
crated, spiritually-minded minister of the 
Gospel ever brought to the throne of grace 
more earnest, heartfelt petitiuns for guid- 
ance in his chosen calling than did this man 
of wealth in seeking daily, almost hourly, 
wisdom in the administration of his great 
and consecrated fortune. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Jewel and Setting. 

FEW years ago the directors of an Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in one of our cities 
were dismayed at finding that one of the most 
valuable pictures in their galleries was gone. It 
had been taken from the frame at night and a 
copy substituted. Reward was offered, and 

search made for its return, but in vain. 

Some years later an artist found the picture in 
the tavern of a town in Canada, where the thief 
had sold it. He telegraphed to the directors, 
two of whom at once came to him. But they 
could hardly be made to believe that the grimy 
canvas, in a broken wooden frame, hanging in 
the dark corner of a bar-room, was the great 
masterpiece. 

The artist, however, insisted upon its genu- 
ineness,and it was taken back with him. He 
cleaned it and — it in ite proper frame, sur- 
rounded by a ikground of maroon drapery, 
every beam of light skillfully tempered so as to 
bring out its beauty, and then brought in the 


They burst into loud exclamations of delight 
and welcome. The artist alone could detect the 
great picture in its sordid surroundings, but 
even the careless passer-by recognized it when 

ly framed and hung. 


jewelers. They lost in the - 
ess much of their weight, but they gained Saee- 
ys A - yey and aay in value, 
60 mu oes miation of a gem 
ont site ont. proper prese: ge 
ery few of us own great jewels, or works of 
art for whose framing we are responsible. Bat 
each has some treasure, great or small, with 
which we ow brighten and cheer our little 
wi . How do we use it ? 
nigh man’s a iy ieee yy and 
\. 8 uarrel- 
some ond’ hie temper ucxtin " 
That 1's heart overflows with kind- 
ness ; she longs to be friends with all the world. 
But her dress = torn, her hair untidy, her be- 


ings disorder!y. 
y good Christians, inspired by noble virt- 
—— so grim in and curt in speech 
that few persons 3 


The world does not recognize the pure dia- 
: — covered with grime, and so its light 


Remember that the light is God sbintng in 
your soul to ~~ world ; and the grime 
which covers it is your own detect of manner, 
of babits, or of temper. 


Cut the gem frame tke picture fitly. — 
Youth’s Companion. Accord & a 
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IN HIS KINGDOM. 
A soul set free came trembling through the 
night 
And stood, all naked, in the judgment light. 


“ Alas! ”? she cried, “so pressed with life was I, 
No space I found to teach me how to die. 


‘ Unshriven I came; —I was so full of care 
No time had I for penance or for prayer. 


‘I dwelt where men were in such evil case, 
Their woeful eyes still held me to my place. 


‘* Nor did I heed my garments’ fret and stain, 
If so I might a little ease their pain. 


“And searce my thought from haunting care 
could otay 
To say at morn, ‘ Ab, Lord! another day.’ 
“ Bat flying still, and followed hard by fear, 
I toved and toiled, and waked to find me 
here! ”’ 
Then round the naked soul the judgment 
1 t 
Grew, like a lily’s bloom, to garments white; 


And a new dawn of rapture and surprise 
Shone through the doubt and sorrow of her 


eyer, 
As a voice whispered. “Since thou didst not 
fear 
To drink My cup on earth, come share it 
| ” 


here 


And gazing on a Face, unknown till now, 
Sne cried, exulting, “ Master! is it Thou?” 


— EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, in Independ- 
ent. 





About Women. 


— Miss Frances Huls bas assisted her father 
for several years in coal weighing in Cincinnati. 
She has now been regularly appointed deputy 
coal- weigher, and bas entered upon the formal 
duties, giving bond in the sum of $1,000. 

——It is somewhat remarkable, says the 
Bookman, that Mrs. Oliphant invented the 
name “ Thrums” and used it in one of her early 
novels. Mr. Barrie reinvented it in total igno- 
rance of his predecessor’s book. His first 
choice of a fictitious name for Kirriemuir was 
“ Whins.”’ 

—— Mrs. Tyndall is said to be making good 
progress in the preparation of her husband’s 
biography. She bas at last systematized the 
enormous correspondence at her disposal, and 
has put most of her other material in order. 
The book can hardly be expected, however, for 
a year or more. Tyndall’s fascinating “ Glaciers 
of the Alps,” which has been out of print for a 
long time, is soon to be reissued by the Long- 
manus. Mrs. Tyndall has written a preface for it. 


—— Clara Barton is surprised to find that any 
one is interested in her. She says: ‘I have no 
mission. I have never had a mission. But { have 
always had more work than I could do lying 
around my feet, and I try hard to get it out of 
the way so aa to go ov and do the next.” Her 
bome in Washington is the headquarters of the 
Red Cross. It is a fine old house, whose walls 
are hung with the flags of nations, and whose 
atmosphere is patriotic and inspiring. In per- 
sonal appearance she is a surprise to the stranger 
who has thought of her as one brave enough to 
lead armies, and strong enough to endure bard- 
ship and the horrors of war. She is below me- 
dium height, with a sweet, gentle voice, and 
dresses with exquisite taste. Her manner is 
that of a beautiful little mother whose maternal 
heart has taken in the world. She it is who 
faces the Armenian problem of suffering and 
dangers and horrors untold. 

—— Miss Willard bas been accompanied on 
her Southern trip, as she has during the greater 
part of her journeying for the past eighteen 
years, by Miss Anna A. Gordon, who will also 
sail for England with her on April 22. Those 
who know Miss Gordon only through her rela- 
tion with Miss Willard have no knowledge of 
the breadth and scope of her own individual 
work. She isa young woman of most forceful 
personality, as is shown by the fact that she is 
the fourth general officer of the World’s W.O. 
T. U., and has had much to do in the bringing 
of that society to the plane it now occupies. She 
is also World’s Superintendent of Juvenile Work, 
and the Willard Fountain which adorns the 
Temple entrance on the Monroe St. side is the 
child of her brain, as well as the result of her 
earnest, tical efforts. It was designed bya 


nd the com, of all the song books in use b: 
an oe : White Ribbon Hymnal, Y. 
Song Book, and Marching , Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Miss Gordon will be the of Lady Henry 


Somerset while in Engiand, with whom she is a 
great favorite, and w also be a fraternal dele- 
gate to the convention of the B. W. T. A., to be 
held in London in May. 





Keep Baby’s Diary. 
HISTORY of the first few years of a child’s 
life is often interesting to them in after 
years. It is not necessary to make & daily entry, 
as once a week is enough to record all the inter- 
esting facts. 

The appearance of the first tooth, the first 
laugh, the first spoken word, etc., are all things 
which are of great importance to the family, 
and interesting to baby iteelf when old enough 
to under.tand it. 

Otten when children are older the question 
comes up, “ Have I ever had whooping-cough? ” 
or some similar ailment. The father seldom re- 
members, but ifa diary is kept by the one who 
has the care of the child, the facts are known. 

A triend kept sucn a diary fur ber only cbild, 





Lilian. She bought a well-made blank- book for 
the purpose, and had “ Lilian ” printed across 
the cover in large gilt letters. On the first page 
was a poem written by a relative on the occasion 
of Lilian’s birth. The second page was given up 
to the newspaper notices of it. Then, when the 
mother felt equal to the task, the entry was 
made of baby’s full name; also names of the 
parents, the hour, day and year of birth, with 
her weight and height. 

At three months the first photograph was taken, 
and her mamma removed the cardboard back 
from it,and pasted the pictare in the book at 
the proper place. The photographs taken from 
time to time form one of the most interesting 
features of the diary. To know how she looked 
at different years of age, and to be able to exhib- 
it these reproductions of herself to her friends, 
has been a source of pleasure to the little girl 
greater than has been derived from her most 
highly-prized story or picture-booxs. 

Opposite the picture was a lock of silky hair, 
with weight and height. Atthe same time an 
outline picture of the little hand and foot were 
made on one page. This has been done every 
time there has been a photograph, until now 
Lilian is seven years old, and can make the en- 
tries herself when she wishes. Something has 
been put into the book at least once a month 
during the seven years, and it is an interesting 
little book already, highly prized by the little 
gir!, and amply repays the mother for the time 
spent upon it. — Christian Work. 





Boys and Girls. 


FRANK’S HOWL. 


Elizabeth E. Backup. 


HERE is an old Spanish proverb: 
* Live with wolves and you will learn 
to howl.” Now Frank Sawyer had always 
lived with very lamb-like people, yet he was 
an adept at howling. Not that Frank actu- 
ally lifted up his voice in strict imitation of 
the treacherous quadruped, nor was there 
anything wolf-like in his appearance or 
general character. A tap at his door at 
seven o’clock in the morning was usually 
the signal for howl number one. 

* Seven o’clock, time to be up, Frank! ” 
The voice— Mrs. Sawyer’s— was bright 
and cheery. Sometimes it said: ‘‘ Good- 
morning! Is my boy up?” 

The usual response was a dismal, “ Oh, 
dear! you woke me out of a sound 
sleep!” or, “I’m tired, I don’t want to get 
up! ” 

Frank, by the way,was no frail individual. 
He was stout and strong, and was blessed 
with excellent digestion and an almost 
unlimited capacity for play. Nevertheless, 
it was often necessary to open the windows 
and to strip the clothing from his bed as 
mild inducements to arise, and in spite of 
it all Frank would lag, lag, and grumble, 
grumble. 

“TI wonder where Frank learned to 
howl? ” questioned his sister Elizabeth. 

“Good! ‘Howl’ expresses it,” said Mr. 
Sawyer. “Frank must have canght this 
how] as other children catch the measles — 
why not? Perhaps he ought to be kept in 
bed and receive medical treatment.”’ 

“Just what I’d like,” Frank declared, 
when Elizabeth reported his father’s words. 
“Td get rid of school and goin’ errands, 
and I'd have jellies and broths and things, 
*cause mother b’lieves in sick folks eatin’. 
My! *twould be great fun! ” 

Frank’s little how! arose at intervals dur- 
ing the day. He quarreled with his food 
sometimes, but the biggest how! of all usu- 
ally came when Frank was asked to go on 
anerrand. If he was asked togo in the 
morning: “Oh, bother! ’twould do as well 
this noon, wouldn’t it?” And if the re- 
quest was made at noon: “ Why didn’t 
you speak of it this morning?” or, “I'd 
rather go after school tonight. I sh’d think 
I wes a pack-horse. Why can’t the girls do 
some of the errands? ”’ 

“Not another word!” Frank’s gentle 
mother would say sometimes in an attempt 
to be stern: “How can you be so un- 
manly?” 

Frank knew that he must perform his 
mother’s behests, but he did his duty un- 
der protest. 

School was a fruitful of complaint 
to Frank. His teachers were always per- 
sons of marked peculiarities and the 
most eccentric and unreasonable of mor- 
tals. He detected physical as well as men- 
tal defects in his long-suffering instructors. 
Mr. Stone’s chin projected unduly, Miss 
Mann’s teeth were too prominent, and 
Miss Holmes must be deaf, for the boys 
cut up underneath her very nose. Of 
course Frank was an abused and persecuted 
individual at school as at home. 

“T hate school-teachers, they are all 
alike,” he declared. 

“It’s a pity about you,” scoffed Eliz- 
abeth; “ you would better lay your case 








before papa and get relieved from further 
school duties.” 

“T would if *twould do any good,” de- 
clared Frank. 

“You would be willing to grow up an 
ignoramus! Shame on you!” quoth the 
spirited Elizabeth. 

“Well, p’rhaps school is a necessary 
evil,” owned Frank. 

“You'd have no trouble in school if you 
were willing to apply yourself,” Elizabeth 
declared, with the candor of an elder sis- 
ter. “Your teachers insist upon your ex- 
erting yourself, and yourelieve your fa- 
tigued mind by a series of home howls.” 

“Oh, give us a rest!” said Frank; 
“if IThowl, you caterwaul. Your tongue’s 
always wagging.” 

“What Elizabeth has dubbed ‘ Frank’s 
howl’ is really becoming something seri- 
ous,’’ Mrs. Sawyer remarked to her hus- 
band one day. “ You can’t judge of him 
because h3 is on his best behavior before 
you. He would play football from morning 
to night without apparent weariness; but 
he raises his little howl if asked to perform 
the smallest home duty. It’s either too 
hot or too cold, or he’s tired, or he wants 
to do something else. He always does the 
thing in the end, but his objections are 
chronic.” 

“ And yet,” said Elizabeth, “ he said this 
morning he would like to leave school and 
go towork. He thinks it would be fine to 
go into the country and work on a farm.” 

“Poor, foolish lad!” said Mr. Sawyer; 
“afarm is the very last place for a boy 
who is ‘ constitutionally tired.’ Frank isa 
disappointment. He utterly fails to appre- 
ciate his home and his privileges. Perhaps 
it wouldn’t be a bad scheme to let him 
leave school directly — there’s only a month 
more— and allow him spend the entire 
summer as chore-boy on a farm.” 

* Wouldn’t he have to work too hard, and 
wouldn't there be danger of his falling un- 
der bad influences?” asked Mrs. Sawyer, 
anxiously. 

“ We would look out for that,” said Mr. 
Sawyer. “There’s Oousin Hezekiah; if 
we could only persuade him to take Frank! 
He would be kindness itself, but he 
wouldn’t stand any of Frank’s nonsense. 
If he wouldn’t work, he wouldn't be ex- 
pected to eat, and Frank's appetite would 
bring him to his senses.” 

“Go down to Cousin Hezekiah’s — oh, 
ray! I’d get rid of examinations and have 
no end of fun. I guess I'd go if I got the 
coance!” and Frank's face glowed, as his 
mother unfolded to him the fascinating 
plan. 

**Hezekiah has consented as a great 
favor,” explained his father. ‘ Under- 
stand, you are to go for the definite pur- 
pose of helping ia the farm-work. If you 
go, you must remain three months, and you 
are to stay until the time set for return, 
with no whimpering or, in home phrase, 
howling.” 

Frank, in his eagerness to go, was ready 
to promise anything. He had pleasant rec- 
ollections of a visit to Cousin Hezekiah’s, 
and, in spite of his father’s representations, 
he anticipated summer as one long holiday. 
He left home early in June with a stout 
heart and few misgivings. 

“Thope the child will be happy at his 
cousin’s,”’ said Mrs. Sawyer, as she respond- 
ed to Frank’s last farewell wave of the 
hand as he disappeared on his drive to the 
station with his father. 

“A summer on Cousin Hezekiah’s farm 
will cure him of howling, if anything will,’’ 
said Elizabeth, in a tone of conviction. 

Frank was received with open arms by 
Cousin Hezekiah and his kind wife, who 
were very fond of young people, and farm 
life began for Frank very auspiciously. 

“ We won’t be in any hurry about work,” 
Oousin Hezekiah said, with a twinkle of the 
eye; “better take two or three days to 
look about and get used to things.”’ 

Frank’s first letter home was in a most 
enthusiastic strain, but as time passed there 
was a noticeable change in the tone of his 
epistles. 

“ Prank’s getting down to ‘ hard pan,’” 
said Mr. Sawyer, with a smile as he read 
one of Frank’s letters one hot July morn- 
ing. ‘* He doesn’t complain, bat evidently 
the ‘ heated term ’ affects his spirits.” 

“The poor lad’s a trifie disenchanted,” 
said Mrs. Sawyer, “but Oousin Maria 
writes that his health is perfect.” 

“ They'll take excellent care of him, but 
they understand that he is not to be pam- 
pered,”’ Mr. Sawyer replied. 

Everything was so new and interesting 
that Frank really enjoyed his initiation 
into farm life. He had always liked outdoor 
sporte, and he was disposed at first to re- 
gard his new duties as sport. By and by, 
milking, the care of the cattle and the barn, 


and certain other inevitable duties, began 
to lose their charm, and when at length he 
was set to hoeing corn beneath a hot sum- 
mer sun, a small rebellion raged within his 
manly breast. 

“They are working me too hard,” Frank 
told himself; “they are overdoing the 
thing, but I suppose I’ve got to grin and 
bear it even if I have a sunstroke.”’ 

“ Poor boy!” said sympathizing Cousin 
Maria; “ he ain’t used to hard work, and he 
don’t take to it kindly. He’d rebel if he 
dared.”’ 

** I reckon he would,” said Cousin Heze- 
kiah, with a broad smile; “ the work won’t 
hurt him one mite — he’s used to football 
and alithem gimcracks. He’s been a trifle 
spoiled at home, but he’ll come out all 
right.”’ 

The firet of September came, and Frank 
had bad quite enough of farm life and farm 
work, and was looking forward with the 
most lively anticipations to a return home. 
A letter from his father filled his soul with 
gloom: — 

My Dear Boy: Cousin Hezekiah and his 
wife have made a most astonishing proposition. 
They say you have faithfully performed your 
duties with courage and ability, and they urge 
that we allow you to remain with them for the 
winter. You could attend the village high 
school, and do chores night and morning. Your 
mother and I wish to do what is for your best 
good. Weremember your frequent complaints 
of the Latin School and its teachers, and we 
have a faint recollection of what Elizabeth calis 
“ Frank’s howl.” If you are happy at Cousin 
Hezekiah’s and wish to remain, we give our cor- 
dial consent; and so I may write an affirmative 
reply to Cousin Hezekiah, may I not? I will 
delay answering his letter until I hear from you. 

With warmest love, 
Your affectionate father, 
WILLIAM SAWYER, 


“* They must love me a lot to want me to 
stay in this wilderness,” Frank told him- 
self, savagely. “ I won’t stay; I'll ran away 
first! Bot p’rhaps it isn’t so strange if they 
do kinder want to get rid of me. I guess I 
used to make a nuisance of myself, but I 
know now what a beautiful, beautiful place 
home is! Oh, dear! I wish I could see 
mother,” and the poor discouraged boy 
lifted up his voice and wept in genuine ear- 
nest. 

** Boo-hoo-hoo! Why, what on earth’s 
the matter?” and Cousin Maria had the 
weeping boyin her arms. “ Want to go 
home? Don’t want to stay here? Why, 
bless you, you’re not a prisoner! Of course 
ycur father will let you go home! Write 
to him directly. We don’t want you unless 
you want us.’’ 

Soothed and comforted, Frank, half 
ashamed of his tears, hastened to get out 
his writing materials. He wrote: — 


DEAR FATHER: Cousin Hezekiah and Cousin 
Maria are awful kind, but I just ache to see 
mother and to be at home with you all. You 
told me not to complain, and lve tried to keep 
& stiff upper lip, but it won’t hurt my feelings it 
I should never see another farm — thet is, if I've 
got to be chore-boyon it. I’m just wild to 
get home, and if all the howl that ever was in 
me hasn’t been knocked out this summer, you 
just send me back when you discover it. I’m 
ready to fall upon Mr. Stone’s neck in spite of 
his chin, and I’m dead in love with all the 
teachers in the Latin School, if I did use to 
think I hated the whole set. Things look dit- 
ferent now, honest and true. Please give mea 
chance, and just see if I can’t be a decent boy. 
[ll jamp for joy when you write the word, 
“ Come!” FRANK. 

“ The boy has written out his heart this 
time,” said Mr. Sawyer, as he read Frank’s 
letter. 

“Do telegraph and end his suspense,” 
urged Mrs. Sawyer. 

“ No haste, my dear, a letter will do.” 

Frank returned, and it soon appeared 
that a change of air had effectually cured 
his “‘ howl.” Little by little he shared the 
summer’s experiences with the interested 
home circle. 

“T was tearing mad time and again,” he 
owned to Elizabeth, “‘ but Cousin Hezekiah 
had a way of putting down the law that 
just took the starch out of me. I knew I’d 
got to stay three months, sol thought I'd 
better mind my p's and q’s. It was rather 
rough on a fellow like me, but I needed the 
dose bad.” 

“We may as well drop ‘ howl’ from the 
family vocabulary,”’ Elizabeth laughingly 
remarked to her mother, after one of 
Frank’s confidences. 

“Tam glad to see,”’ Mrs. Sawyer replied, 
“that duty and opportunity mean some- 
thing to Frank now; and, among other 
things, the tonic experiences of the sam- 
mer have taught him self-control, which 
some one declares is only courage under an- 
other form. Frank is at least to be com- 


mended that he has learned his lesson :o 
well.” 
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Editorial. 
FEARLESSNESS. 
K EARLESSNESS is a very accarate test 
of high Christian attainment. The 
Apostle John distinctly declares that free- 
dom from fear attends fullness of love. 
With fullness of love to God and man goes 
necessarily fullness of faith or trust, and he 
who believes is not afraid. The heart puts 
by its troubles when the God in whom it 
perfectly confides appears upon the scene. 
Only they of little faith and little love are 
fearful. Hence where fear of the future in 
any form, or fear of people to any degree, 
is found, the conclusion irresistibly follows 
that faith and love do not reign as they 
should. There is a looking to man instead 
of to God, to changing circumstances rather 
than to the changeless One who creates our 
conditions. To be fearless — not unwatch- 
ful and irreverent, not coarse and cruel, but 
wholly free from cowardice and dread, from 
painful apprehension and tormenting 
solicitude — is a mark of trus nobility of 
mind and an essential ingredient of genuine 
bliss. ‘‘ The Lord is my light, whom shall I 
fear?” ‘‘I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me.” “ Fear not, I am thy shield.” 





8ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


HE Fourth Gospel, over which the de- 
structive critics have been battling 
for a hundred years, is the most remark- 
able document found in the range of human 
annals. The author deals with the deepest 
mysteries. He is at once simple and pro- 
found; he joins the temper of a child to 
the wisdom of a philosopher and the fore- 
sight of a prophet. A soul so clairvoyant 
opens to the skies and is attended with the 
angels and visions of God. The Fourth 
Gospel is at once the most human and the 
most divine book in the Bible; the child 
finds delight in looking down into the pure 
stream to the pebbly bottom, and the 
greatest scholar struggles to secure a firm 
grasp on its master truths. When the syn- 
optic writers had covered with their nar- 
ratives the whole field of apostolic tradi- 
tion, the author of the Fourth Gospel 
turned a deeper furrow, revealing from be- 
low a new and richer Gospel which was to 
enchant the minds of men through all the 
ages of the future. 

The change which has come over the 
world of thought during the past handred 
years is seen in the altered attitude of stu- 
dents toward religious questions, and par- 
ticularly toward the facts and teachings of 
the Bible. The old truth is viewed from 
a new standpoint and in another atmos- 
phere. Down to the last part of the eight- 
eenth century the age of faith continued; 
but then a strong rationalistic tide, origi- 
nating in English deism, set in and threat- 
ened to bear away all the strongholds of 
Christian truth. The Bible was studied 
from the standpoint of reason rather than 
as a book of devotion, and in an atmos- 
phere of speculative doubt. The critical 
knife was used to dissect the books of the 
Bible, and reason was employed to discred- 
it ite great record of redemption and life. 
Some parts of the great Book have been 
considered by these destructive critics es- 
pecially vulnerable. Some of them have 
sawed Isaiah asunder and chopped Moses 
into sundry fragments. In the New Tes- 
tament they tried their saws and axes with 
less success. The centre of attack has 
been on the Fourth Gospel. That book was 
in their way. If they would put away the 
supernavural and the miraculous, they must 
discredit the testimony of this inspired 
witness to the truth. 

The controversy in regard to this Gospel 
has been both curious and instructive. It 
has been a hundred-years’ war. The battle 
has waxed hot as well as continued long. 
The enemy began with confidence and has 
occupied in turn every strong place of 
doubt, only to be driven from his coverings 
by orthodox criticism. The struggle shows 
how sufficient revelation is for its own de- 
feace. 

Down to the last part of the eighteenth 
century there was almost absolute unanim- 
ity of sentiment throughout Christendom 
as to the genuineness and authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel. With the slightest ex- 
ception, the east and the west alike believed 
the book was written by John, the Apostle, 
about A. D. 90, at Ephesus, or possibly at 
Patmos. This had been the firm faith of 
the church for sixteen hundred years; no 
one had been bold enough to dispute it. 
But with the closing up of the last century 
the church was entering an age of doubt 
when adverse critics would dare to do any- 
thing. The Fourth Gospel, which had so 





long been considered invulnerable, was to 
remain under fire for a century. 

In this hundred-years’ war the first gun 
was fired by Edward Evanson, in the issue 
in 1792 of a book entitled, ‘‘ The Dissonance 
of the Four Generally Received Evangel- 
ists.” Evanson bad been a clergyman, but 
seems from the first to have been struck 
through with the spirit of doubt. His 
temper was destructive, and he determined 
to try his hand on a part of the Bible which 
had remained hitherto untouched. He 
thought he had found the vulnerable heel 
in the greatest of the apostles, and under- 
took the destruction of his masterpiece. 

Ev , in his epochal book, urged the 
difference between the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. Others had, of course, dis- 
cerned the difference, but had not used it as 
an argument against unity of authorship. 
He made the most of it. In the course of 
his investigations he found it in his way to 
reject most of the books of the New Testa- 
ment as spurious, leaving as his New Tes- 
tament only the Gospel by St. Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles. The book found no 
considerable response in England; the ad- 
herents of Evanson were people of so little 
note that his opening gun was not heard 
far around. The religious public, or even 
the semi-religious public, was not prepared 
for any such bold attack, and the critic 
found himself without any adequate fol- 
lowing. 

The theory found acceptance only when 
adopted in Germany by Bretschneider, 
Eckermann, Vogel and others. Bretschnei- 
der was the master. His “ Probabilia,”’ 
published in 1820, drew forth a storm of 
criticism from the orthodox side. Four 
years later he reviewed the arguments 
made against his position and acknowledged 
their adequacy. He abandoned Evanson’s 
theory and gave anew his sanction to the 
traditional belief. The return of Bretschnei- 
der to the orthodox view was a stunning 
blow to the disagreement theory. It wasa 
confession of the inadequacy of the theory 
by one of the clearest and most astute 
minds of Germany. 

With Evanson, Bretschneider had con- 
tended that most of the writings of the New 
Testament had made alate appearance in 
perhaps the third or fourth century. 
Though the greatest advocate of this theory 
had abandoned his positions, a new leader 
now appeared in Germany to make the 
most possible of these abandoned positions. 
This leader was David Strauss. The 
“ Leben Jesu,’ published in 1835, was a 
rifled gun heard over the whole field. In it 
he proposed and defended the celebrated 
mythic theory. The basis of the theory is 
found in the conclusions of Bretschneider 
that the Gospels made a late appearance, 
and also in the views of Gieseler and 
Griesbach, that ‘“ the three Gospels are a 
redaction of an oral tradition, which after- 
having circulated a long time in a purely 
oral form was at last fixed in its present 
form.” Neander, the great church histo- 
rian, placed a charge of dynamite under the 
myth theory of Strauss and blew it into 
thin air. The author of “‘ Leben Jesu ”’ felt 
obliged to revise; and in 1864 he came out 
with a new “Life of Jesus.” To hold his 
ground he was obliged to discredit the 
evidence of Papias, Justin Martyr and 
Eusebius. But after all his attempts to 
rehabilitate, it was evident that Neander 
had knocked the thunder quite out of his 
theory. He showed that the Gospels were 
not of so late origin, and that they were not 
redactions, but original compositions from 
existing data. 

But whatever vitality was left in the 
mythical theory was destroyed by the bold 
attack of Ferdinand Christian Baur of the 
University of Tubingen. The giants fell to 
devouring each other — Baur disposed of 
Strauss; the Tiibingen theory devoured the 
mythical. Strauss, while maintaining that 
the Gospels were myths and the discourses 
and miracles of Jesus mere accretions of 
fancy, had claimed that the writers had no 
intention to deceive. Once written down 
without evil intent, the myths were inno- 
cently believed by the people. Baur 
showed that such innocence of fabrication 
was amere fancy. He boldly declared the 
writings conscious fabrications. Why 
should the Apostles perpetrate such con- 
scious fabrications ? He thought he found 
the reason in the struggle between the Pe- 
trine and Pauline, or the Jewish and Gen- 
tile parties in the primitive church. The 
Gospels and Epistles were the results of 
tendencies and attempts to reconcile these 
parties. The Gospel of John and the Epis- 
tles to the Galatians and Hebrews were 
forms of compromise. Baur made an end 
of the myth theory, but with a boomerang 
which smote out his own brains in return. 





The tendency theory of Tubingen is today ' manifested by the fathers of the New Eng 





as dead as the mythical theory of Strauss. 

The intermediate theory followed these 
older ones, and has two wings. The first 
is the theory of partition, maintaining that 
the Gospel of Jobn is largely made up of 
interpolations. There is a germ of truth 
from the Apostle, to which sundry addi- 
tions have been made by later authors. 
The other wing holds that the gospel is 
Johannine only in the sense that it contains 
the teachings of John as remembered and 
taught by his disciples in the Ephesian 
school founded by him. Among these dis- 
ciples are found such names as those of 
Eckermann, Paulus, Schenkel, Ewald, 
Reuss, Renan, Sabatier, Wendte, Waizsack- 
er and Weiss. 

Another body of critics today deny the 
apostolicity of the Fourth Gospel. If 
written by Jobn, it was not John the broth- 
er of James. The Gospel was written, as 
they think, at Ephesus about A. D. 138-150, 
or somewhere thereabouts. Keim, Holtz- 
mann, Scholten, Taylor, Edwin A. Abbott 
and Davidson are of this view. 

But in this grand campaign the determi- 
native — though possibly not the last — gun 
has been fired. Vicksburg and Gettysburg 
have been passed and the broken forces of 
rationalistic criticism might as well get 
ready to hear the “ unconditional surren- 
der” at the Appomattox just ahead. The 
weight of German as of English scholar- 
ship adheres to the older view of the 
Fourth Gospel. The best scholars concede 
the old positi of Ir — that John 
the apostle wrote the Fourth Gospel at 
Ephesus in Asia about A. D. 90-95. A 
writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra gives the 
names of the following scholars as advo- 
cates of the old view: Schleiermacher, 
Neander, De Wette, Liicke, Bunsen, 
Ebrard, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Meyer, 
Leckler, Weiss, Luthardt, Godet, Beyschlag, 
Zahn, Lightfoot, Westcott, Sanday and 
Ezra Abbot. 

The results of the hundred-years’ war are 
quickly told. Adverse criticism has 
changed front again and again. Each 
position it has claimed as impregnable has, 
in turn, been carried by orthodox criticism. 
These enemies of the Gospel have turned 
their swords on each other. All the most 
eligible strongholds of doubt have been 
captured and are now securely held by the 
old faith. An enemy which has fought 
only to lose for a hundred years can hardly 
be supposed to have any future. 








The New England Conference and the 
Negro Problem. 


HE utterances of the recent New England 
Conference upon the Negro problem are 
vigorous and timely. The resolutions, presented 
in the report of the committee on the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society, 
were unanimously and enthusiastically adopted. 
They make reference in the preamble to the rec- 
ord of the Conf as an outspoken friend of 
the Negro, and affirm present faith in Lhe teach- 
ings of St. Paul thit God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, and of the Declaration of In- 
dependence that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. It is 
held, therefore, that there are no races doomed 
to perpetual inferiority, and protest is entered 
against shutting the door of opportunity and 
privilege in the face of any man because of the 
color of bisskin. Emphasis is placed upon per- 
sonal worth and personal fitness as the proper 
determining factors in the question of privilege, 
and a fair chance is demanded for every man in 
our Christian republic. It is gladly acknowl 





Conference, finds a hearty response in the hearts 
of their sons in the Gospel.” 

The report bespeaks for the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society the generous 
support of our people on the ground that its 
work was never more needed than today. The 
general secretaries are congratulated upon their 
efficient management. Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 
D. D., receives merited commendation as fol- 
lows: — 

“ Ipasmuch as Dr. Hamilton is one of our own 
number, we may be permitted to express, with- 
out invidiousness, our high appreciation of his 
faithful devotion to the interests of the colored 


raceand of bis fearless championship of New 
England ideas.”’ 





The Baltimore Amendment Fails. 
E have taken but little interest in the dis- 
cussion of the woman question during 
the present quadrennium because we have be- 
lieved that for the good name of the denomina- 
tion the coming General Conference should ig- 
nore the action of the last Conference, and order 
&@ new referendum. Though weary of the agita- 
tion, and sincerely wishing that it might have 
ended with the admission of women to the ap- 
proaching General Conference, yet we cannot 
consent to revolutionary processes in order to 
accomplish the desired end. In our judgment 
women are not,and never have been, eligible. 
The Baltimore amendment, making women 
eligible, has failed to carry. If the amendment 
had carried by a most meagre majority, we 
should claim the advantage of it; that it is lost, 
is equally determinative. It matters not by how 
little it has failed; the result is decisive and 
cannot be ignored. 

The Hamilton plan of submission was so in- 
congruous and unreesonable that the church has 
naturally and universally ignored it. Whatever 
else may come, no one can desire that the settle- 
ment of the question shall hinge upon the treat- 
ment received by that absurd and illegal propo- 
sition. 

Let the whole matter, therefore, go to the 
General Conference for resubmission according 
to the constitutional methods prescribed for 
effecting changes in the Restrictive Rules. 
This is the only just, safe, and, in the end, satis- 
factory course. A church council is no place 
for forced and unnatural processes. It cannot be 
claimed that any vital interest of the church 
will suffer by such necessary delay. 

We entreat the advocates of the admission of 
women, though so grievously disappointed, to 
rise to a high plane of jadicial candor, prayerful 
self-control, and Christian statesmanship in 
dealing with this vexed problem. We are to act 
not only for today, but for the best future of 
the denomination. 





Dr. Lanahan’s “ Era of Frauds.” 


“HIS volume contains the Apocalypse of 
John Lanahen, D.D. Like that of the be- 

loved Apostie, it abounds in figures, symbols 
and death- heads, with various signs and woes; 
bat, unlike that of St. John, it deals with the 
past rather than the future, and contains the 
message of Ahriman rather than that of the 
Lord of light. The author comes to judgment 
with denunciations against a score or more of 
dead men. The book relates to the troubles in 
which its author was involved in 1868-1872 —a 
quarter of a century or more ago. The parties 
are now nearly all dead. If there be any virtue 
in his accusations, they ought to have appeared 
some years ego while the persons were alive to 
vindicate themselves. It seems ungracious as 
wellas unwise to dig up corpses which have 
been in the grave for ten or twenty years and 
arrange a public execution, orto bring the re- 
mains into the dissecting-room. But Dr. Lan- 
ahan seems to think these men had their chance 
to speak in life, and now he will take his when 
they are unable to interrupt the course of his 
argument or to dispute his facts. The case is 
a rehash of which the church had become thor- 
oughly tired. The Methodist public is disposed 
to let those old matters remain undisturbed. 





edged that these principles apply to Boston and 
to the North as well as to the South, and it is 
stoutly affirmed that the further North their 
violation occurs the g is the outrag 

The resolutions rejoice in the growth of fra- 
ternal relations with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and delight is expressed with 
the visits of the distinguished representatives 
of the latter church who have honored us with 
their presence. The hope is cherished that 
there may be frequent interchange of such 
courtesies. Confidence in the piety of our 
Southern brethren is asserted and sympathy ex- 
tended to them in the difficult problems which 
confront them. Closer affiliation is called for 
between the two great branches of Methodism 
in the United States, that all friction and folly, 
in the arrangement of church work and in mis- 
sionary movements, may be reduced to the low- 





The following quotation from the report 
touches a live question and sets forth the atti- 
tude of the New England Conference in unmis- 
takable terms: — 


“ We, however, confess in all frankness — 
trankness we believe to be absolutely essential 
to all real Christian unity — 

to any ic union between the 


colored membership, or the abridgment 
icular of the hts and privileges 

hese colored members now possess, 

they are entitled. To these colored brethren 

extend in the Lord and assure 

that the time- 
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The tial facts were before the church 
twenty-four years ago; and after extensive and 
thorough investigation, a judgment was ren- 
dered which satisfied the vast majority of the 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Lanahan’s book, with its scare-head and 
sensational putting, brings no new fact essen- 
tial to an understanding of the case. Of old we 
knew about the Hoffman frauds in the bindery 
and 8. J. Goodenough’s employment of J. F. 
Porter in the purchase of paper for the Book 
Concern; we knew of the struggles in the Book 
Committee, of the reports of Gunn and Gouge, 
the accountants, and of the appointment and re- 
port of J. P. Kilbreth to the Genera! Conference 
of 1872. In a word, the case, in its essentials, was 
before the church court when judgment was 
rendered ; and, as no new evidence has appeared, 
revision of judgment is unnecessary. Dr. Lana- 
han’s book is a work of supererogation. Its in- 
fluence, so far as it has any, must be mischiev- 
ous ratherthan helpful. Its wrathful chapters 
are adapted to excite prejudice and stir bad 
blood rather than to afford important light ona 
past record. What was found amiss in the 
Book Concern was set right before the Book 
Committee got into its sea of trouble, and the 
affairs of our great publishing house have ever 
since run on smoothly and successfully. 

As agent, Dr. Lanahan did wisely in scruti- 
nizing the methods and conduct of employees in 
the house; but he showed a want of practical 
business discretion in allowing the matter to go 
broadcast through the press. All business 
houses are liable to losses through the careless- 
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ness or treachery of subordinates; the surpris- 
ing matter in those old troubles is that the 
Book Concern lost so little. A. T. Stewart, the 
great dry goods merchant of New York, who 
was present at the passage of the final report on 
the Book Concern in the General Conference of 
1872, said: “ All great houses incur losses by the 
want of judgment or integrity in employees; 
but the owners set the matter right without 
giving the facts to the press. No other house in 
New York of the magnitude of the Methodist 
Book Concern could pass through the ordeal of 
such investigations witbout giving evidence of 
greater irregularity and loss.” The indiscre- 
tion shown by Dr. Lanahan in giving bis origi- 
nal findings to the press is repeated in the issue 
ot this book. However much it may gratify the 
taste and temper of the author, the Methodist 
public will not fail to regret its publication as 
ill-advised and mischievous. The case cannot 
be reopened ; it was settled once for all. Hence 
any new agitation can serve no practical or val- 
uable purpose. As the book really has no mis- 
sion, it must fall dead from the press. People 
will not care to contribute a dollar a head to 
float a book which has no value for the general 
public. 

The evil of the volume comes mostly through 
the re-exploitation of the case by the sensational 
press, causing the public to suppose some new 
frauds have been perpetrated in the Book Con- 
cern, In some instances they do not read far 
enough to understand that Lanahan has merely 
reproduced facts that were adjudicated twenty- 
four years ago. The old sore has festered anew, 
but is a mere surface irritation. The lesson of 
these old Book Concern troubles ought to teach 
all connected with the management of that 
great house the necessity of doing business by 
unexceptionable methods and with a care and 
accuracy above criticism. The managers of 
those great properties never know when they 
will hear the trump of judgment, and hence it 
behooves them to be always ready to render an 
account of their stewardship. 





Personals. 


— Bishop Joyce, accompanied by Mrs. Joyce, 
will sail from Vancouver, June 22, by steamer 
‘“« Empress of Japan,” in his visitation of the 
missionary fields of Japan, Korea, and China. 

— Dr. A. B. Leonard returned to the Mission 
Rooms last week, after Laving visited eleven 
Conferences and represented the cause of mis- 
sions in addresses and sermons thirty-three 
times. 

— Rev. Dr. Edward Barrass will edit the To- 
ronto Christian Guardian pending the recovery 
of Dr Courtice, who has been ill for several 
weeks. Dr. Barrass has had long experience in 
journalistic work. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Hinman C. Bailey issue cards 
for the marriage of their daughter, Winnifred 
Etta, and Mr. Frank Linward Lane, Friday 
evening, May 1, at their residence, 37 Washing- 
ton St., Concord, N. H. 


—On account of the illness of Secretary 
Schell, he was unable to meet his appointments 
with our patronizing Conferences. Dr. C. H. 
Payne, at bis request, spoke for him, making 
most admirable addresses. 

— Rev. E. R. Dille, D. D., pastor of Central 
Church, San Francisco, sailed for Honolulu, 
April 7,on the steamer “ Australia.” He goes 
to dedicate our new church edifice there, of 
which Rev. H. W. Peck is pastor. 


— Protessor C. F. Sitterly and wife, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, will leave New York on 
the “ Ems,” May 2, with the intention of spend- 
ing the summer in Rome, where they will be the 
guests of Professor and Mrs. N. Walling Clark. 


— Rev. J. E. Robinson, presiding elder of 
Bombay District, Bombay Conference, has been 
elected editor of the India Witness by the Cen- 
tral Conference of India, and Bishop Thoburn 
has appointed Rev. H. A. Crane his successor as 
presiding elder. 


— We are pleased to hear that Rev. Austin H. 
Herrick, of Wakefield, New England Confer- 
ence, has been chosen as a member of the re- 
portorial corps of the Daily Christian Advocate 
by the chief of staff, Rev. W. D. Bridge, and 
engaged by the Western Book Concern. 


—The Northwestern of last week says that Rev. 
and Mrs. ira ©. Cartwright, of our work in 
Guanajuato, Mexico, left that city, April 7, and 
expect to reach Chicago the latter part of the 
month. Mr. Cartwright has not been well, and 
it is hoped a respite from work will restore his 
health. 


— The hearty and general appreciation felt by 
the ministers of the New England Conference 
tor Bishop Foss is expressed in a personal letter 
received from a representative member of the 
Conference, who writes: ‘The Conference in 
many respects was the best of my recollection. 
Bishop Foss spoke on ‘The Model Minister and 
the Model Layman,’ but to my mind he comes 
the nearest to the model Bishop of any of the 
episcopal board I have met.” 


— Rev. Dr. A. J. Mason, Lady Margeret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge University and 
Canon of Canterbury, arrived last week ‘on the 
White Star steamship “Teutonic.” He will 
lecture at the General Theological Seminary 
ou “The Conditious of Our Lord’s Life upon 
Earth, as Set Forth in the Gospel.” Canon Ma- 
son is forty-six years old and is one of the most 
popular preachers in the English Charch, 


‘ 





— Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, of Chicago, has just 
completed a lecture tour of ope month in west- 
ern Nebraska. 

— Dean Buell and wife sailed from Boston in 
the “‘ Victorian ” on April 22, for a summer’s so- 
journ in Europe. 

— At the recent session of the Wilmington 
Conference Rev. Benjamin F. Rice auswered to 
his name for the sixtieth time. 

— Rev. Dr. T. C. Lliff and wife celebrated their 
silver wedding at Salt Lake, March 23, the real 
anniversary falling on Sunday, March 22. 

— We are pleased to learn that Hon. L. T. 
Jefts, of Hudson, is making very gradual, but 
steady, improvement in health, with good prom- 
ise of full recovery. 

— Rev. W. W. Ramsay, D. D., has been trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia Conference, and sta- 
tioned at Arch Street Church, and has entered 
upon his pastoral work. 

— Prof. Samuel Dickie, a delegate to the next 
General Conference from the Michigan Confer- 
ence, has been elected mayor of Albion, Micb., 
on the Prohibition ticket. 

— Prot. G. D. Herron is threatened with nerv- 
ous prostration. He will give up all work in 
this country during the coming year and seek 
rest and recuperation abroad. 

— The Springfield Union of April 13 published 
the centennial sermon delivered by Rev. G. M. 
Steele, D. D., in connection with the recent ses- 
sion of the New England Conference. 

— Burglars recently broke into the parsonage 
of Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, and Rev. Dr. A. C. Hirst estimates that 
$700 would hardly cover the loss on personal 
goods. 

— Cards are out announcing the approaching 
marriage, on April 30, of Mr. Alonzo Rogers 
Weed, son of the publisher of Zion’s HERALD, 
and Miss Charlotte Ford Atwater, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

— The General Conference ministerial delegates 
trom Troy Conference are: J. H. Coleman, H. 
Eaton, J. E. C. Sawyer, J. H. Brown, Geo. A. 
Barrett, W. H. Hughes. Reserves, J.J. Noe and 


T. A. Griffin. Lay delegates: C. D. Hammond, 
Daniel Hays. Reserves, Charles Gibson, John 
D. Wendell. 


— Rev. T. W. Bishop, of Auburndale, in the 
execution of a purpose cherished for several 
months, wil! spend the year in travel and study. 
He expects to return to the active work at the 
next session of the New England Conference. 


— Rey. C. A. Shatto, of Jamaica Plain, who 
submitted to a surgical operation for appendici- 
tis two weeks ago at Dr. Marcy’s hospital, is 
now quite comfortable. His brethren in the 
ministry will supply bis pulpit until he is suf- 
ficiently recovered to return to his work. 


— The delegates elected to General Confer- 
ence from East Maine Conference are: Minis- 
terial — J. Frank Haley, Wm. L. Brown. Re- 
serves, A. Fitzroy Chase, Herbert EK. Foss. 
Lay — Abram W. Harris, J. Fred Hall. Re- 
serves, Everett W. Lord, Veranus W. Plummer. 

— Bishop Merrill was greatly enjoyed by the 
Maine and East Maine Conferences. The kindly 
spirit in which he directed the proceedings, and 
the lucid way in which he met emergencies, 
won all hearts. These Conferences would be 
greatly gratified to have Bishop Merril! assigned 
to them again at an early date. 

— Announcement is made of the decease of 
Rev. Sullivan Holman at Nashua, N. H., 
April 16. He had been a member of the New 
Hampshire Conference since 1843. An energetic 
and aggressive minister, he served faithfully 
and well a large ber of churches in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. At two different 
periods he was chaplain of the State Prison at 
Concord, N. H. A suitable memoir will soon 
appear in our columns. 


— The Western observes in last week’s issue: — 

“ Bishop Walden’s reception by the Preach- 
ers’ Meeting attested his warm hoid upon their 
confidence and love. Dr. Cranston’s heart 
words of welcome were not stronger than Presi- 
dent Meeker’s; and every minister a for- 
ward to grasp the Bishop’s hand at the close of 
his add The add was a thrust of snaly- 
sis into the core of the missio 
and the revelation thereby of the nts of 
weakness as well as of promise im Our mission- 
ary methods.” 

— The late session of the New England Con- 
ference was a very enjoyable one, but there is a 
tinge of sadness when one notes the absence of 
certain veterans who have seldom or never been 
absent for many years. Rev. A. F. Herrick, 23 
Wadsworth Avenue, Waltham, has for forty- 
three consecutive sessions been in attendance. 
This year he was absent by reason of illness, 
from which he does not rally as yet. Many in- 
quiries concerning him were made at Spring- 
field. He holds a high place in the esteem 
and affection of his brethren in the ministry, 
toward whom he has always entertained and 
shown a specially fraternal spirit. The kind 
words spoken of him by Dr. Eaton on the Con- 
ference floor found a universal! response. 

— That is an exceedingly interesting sketch in 
the Somerville Journal of April 18 which relates 
the experience of Mrs. E. H. Gilcrease of that 
city who in 1851 was connected with the Youth's 
Companion. We learn that the Companion, when 
Mrs. Gilcrease joined the staff, was a little four- 
page paper, witha weekly edition of 5,000 cop- 
ies — quite a different affair from the present 
magnificent paper, with its 600,000 circulation. 
Ite quarters were equally unpretentious, and io- 
stead of occupying the whole of one of the larg- 
est and handsomest buildings in Boston, it had 
a diminutive office of a single room, where the 











editorial work, composition, folding, mailing, 
and everything else was done, except the press 
work. Nathaniel Willis, father of N. P. Willis, 
was the editor of the paper, which was then 
about the only children’s paper in the country. 
Mrs. Gilcrease did all the cutting and folding 
of the paper as it came from the press. She isa 
member of the First Church, Somerville, and 
one of the most useful and best beloved women 
in the community. 


— The many friends of Rev. R. L. Bruce in 
Vermont and throughout New England will be 
glad to know that he is prospering in the work 
of his church at Helena, Montana. On Sunday, 
April 12, he baptized 13, took 35 on probation, 
and 8 by letter. 


— The following note is received from Rev. 
R. H. Howard, D. D., of Oakdale, as we are pre- 
paring the paper for press: — 

“ Rev. N. D. George, D. D., of Oakdale, is se- 
riously ill, and is at present being cared for in a 
hospital in Worcester. He had reached home 
after his week at the session of the New England 
Conference, which he had very gréatly enjoyed, 
attended by his devoted daughter, Mrs. Anna 
Sawyer, apparently in the best of health. The 
following night, however, he was attacked by 

dden and dang iliness. He is comfort- 
able, but in the judgment of his physician grad- 
ually sinking. There is reason to fear,that the 
sun of this venerable and eminent servant of 
God is setting. If so, it is setting gloriously. 
His mind is as ‘ calm as summer evenings be.’ ”’ 








Brieflets. 


According to latest advices, which are con- 
clusive, the Baltimore amendment fails to 
carry by a lack of about fifty votes. 


Our electrotype of the delegates elected to 
General Conference by the Maine and Hast 
Maine Conferences will appear in next week’s 
issue. 


Rev. Reuen Thomas, LD. D., of Brookline, is 
quoted as saying in a recent sermon, *‘ True re- 
ligion is sweet reasonableness and sanctified 
common sense.”’ 

Bishop Fowler said, in addressing the clase for 
admission to the Vermont Conference: “ | al- 
ways distrust the man who runs a private wire 
up to the top of his egotism and thinks he is 
talking with God.” 


Rev. Dr. G. M. Steele writes: ‘ The strongest 
argument in favor of Christianity is the great- 
ness of its achievements in the world. The 
strongest argument against it is the smallness 
of its achievements.” 

We receive, as we go to press, the following 
telegram, sent by the Christian Indez of Atian- 
ta, Georgia: — 

“We ask attention to arrest of Missionary 
Diaz, Cuba. We possess facte making us fear 
misrepresentation and danger. Please join in 
demanding prompt action by government for 
protection and trial.” 

Of course Secretary Olney will move instantly 
for the protection of this missionary. 


F. H. Hazleton, of Portland, the lay visitor to 
tbe last annual meeting of the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation, sends the following note under date of 
April 14: “ I have the pleasure of reporting that 
on Monday last, when the report on ZIon’s 
HERALD came up at Conference, Rev. ©. Mun- 
ger arose and remarked : ‘I have something 
good to say of Zion's HBRALD. I thing it has 
improved, especially in the editorial depart- 
ment, and I hope it will continue to grow in 
grace until it is restored to original righteous- 
pess.’ ” 


Apropos of the excellent contribution on our 
third page from the pen of Prof. William Mac- 
Donald upon “‘Some Moral Demands of Inter- 
national Arbitration,” is the addrees issued by 
the National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Oburches of England, assembled in Notting- 
ham, March 9 to 12,to tae churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, signed by Hugh 
Price Hughes, president, Charles A. Berry, ex- 
president, and Alex. MacKennal, secretary. 
This plea for co-operation to secure an Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration asserts: “We wish 
to pledge you, as we pledge ourselves, not to re- 
lex watchfulness and endeavor until the princi- 
ple of arbitration in all our differences be em- 
bodied in a binding treaty, and a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration be established.” 


Christian Work, commenting upon our re- 
cent statement concerning the growth of Meth- 
odism in New England in the centary, says, 
with sympathetic consideration :— 

“We quite agree with ZIon’s HERALD, that 
considering the difficulties which have been 
surmounted, the poverty of their beginnings, 
the large outlay required to build everything 
from the bottom, and, of late years especially, 
the c in the population unfavorabie 
to Methodist advance, this may be considered a 
most creditable showing, speaking well for the 
toll and zeal and self-denial of preachers and 

” 


In assuming the secretaryship of the Boston 
City Missionary and Church Extension Society 
— a position to which he was so generally and 
argently called — Rev. ©. A. Littlefield should 
receive the sympathetic and hearty support of 
our city and suburban Methodism. We are 
ardently of the conviction that there is no 
interest among us in which such large returns 
to our church can be secured as in generously 
nurturing the work of this Society. Surely the 
Master must approve the efforts made to carry 
His Gospel to the needy and unchurched people 
of our city. Let the churches be promptly 





opened to Secretary Littlefield, that our con- 
gregations may be moved to take this grand 
cause afresh to their thought and support. 





Frank Jones and Kent’s Hill Seminary. 


N unusual commotion has been awakened 
in Maine, New England, and our Meth- 
odism at large, by the announcement that Frank 
Jones, of Portsmouth, N. H.,“ the millionaire 
brewer,” had been elected as a trustee of Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary at Kent’s Hill. The sur- 
prise maniferted at the announcement is well 
voiced by Dr. A. B. Leonard, who, happening to 
be in New England, replied, when questioned 
as to the matter, as follows: “ I don’t believe it. 
It is absurd and unthinkable. If the report is 
true, there will be such a stirring in Methodism 
as hasn’t been heard of. Such an appointment 
would be universally condemned. I can’t be- 
lieve otherwise than that Frank Jones, the 
brewer, has teen confounded with some other 
person of the same name.”’ 

The fact first came to the attention of the pub- 
lic at the recent session of the Maine Conference 
at Auburn, through the introduction of a series 
of resolutions expressing emphatic protest 
against Mr. Jones’ election. The resolutions 
declare: — 

“ We have reliable information that a man 
whose reputation as a brewer has been in the 
highest degree inimical to the cause of temper- 
ance has been elected a trustee of the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female College. 

“ This action of the trustees compromises not 
only the Seminary, but also our common Meth- 
odism in relation to temperance reform, thereby 
subjecting us, as Methodists, not only to un- 


| ee criticism, but also to a painful humil- 
tion. 


** As a Conference we express our entire disap- 
proval of this action of the trustees, and ear- 
nestly hope it may be reconsidered.” 

After a heated discussion the resolutions were 
passed, with only four dissenting votes. Rev. 
Dr. D. B. Randall, a trustee, plead for the with- 
drawal of the resolutions on the ground that 
the institution was encumbered with debt, that 
the election of Mr. Jones promised relief in the 
expectation of large donations from him, and 
that the end justified the means. From inquir- 
ies at the proper sources we glean the following 
facts: — 

“On Monday, April 6, at a meeting of the 
trustees at Portland, Frank Jones, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was elected a trustee of Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female College with- 
out a dissenting vote, two of those present re- 
training from voting. The Maine Uonference 
has no legal relation to the school; it is not a 
Conference Seminary, the Conference has no 
voice in the election of trustees, and the latter 
are in no way answerable to it. They are an in- 
corporated body, are elected for life, and perpet- 
uate themselves.’’ 

The entire indebtedness on the property is 
only about $20,000 — an amount that the Meth- 
odist constituency in Maine could easily take 
care of if a genera! and earnest effort to that end 
were made. President C. W. Gallagher never 
favored Mr. Jones’ election, did not vote for 
him, and openly expressed his dissent. 

The foregoing are the fundamental facts in 
the case. If in any statement we are in error, 
we thall be happy to publish a correction. We 
are writing under self-imposed restraint 
because painfully oppressed by the situation, 
and because we cannot believe that the trustees 
will wish to retain Mr. Jones as a trustee, or 
that he will consent to serve, when once the ex- 
tent of the disapproval is apprehended. The 
trustees of this institution are influential and 
honorable men, and elected Mr. Jones without 
adequately realizing the full significance of 
what they were doing. An entirely reliable 
correspondent, thorovg hly familiar with all the 
facts, writes: — 


“Some of these trustees are our brethren in 
the ministry, and some of them are our brethren 
in the church. I know that they, with a know!l- 
edge of the financial stress of the school, acted 
solely for the good of the school from their 
standpoint; and, though they know the busi- 
ness of Mr. Jones, thought if they could enlist 
him and his money in the interests of the 
school, it would be all right, since such a use of 
his money would be some atonement for the bad 
way in which it was obtained.” 

Having thus impartially stated the facts in 
the case, we are now constrained to add that no 
act in New England Methodism has ever occa- 
sioned such surprise. That Frank Jones could 
be elected a trustee of a Methodist seminary in 
the prohibitory State of Maine, is a most be- 
wiidering fact. We have yet to meet the Meth- 
odist minister or layman who is not profoundly 
amazed, and who has not expressed his sorrow 
and indignation. Frank Jones cannot be re- 
tained as trustee without cutting the nerve of 
sympathy which has held Maine Methodism to 
this institution. The price to be paid for his 
expected beneficence is too great, and carries 
the betrayal of all that Methodism holds sacred, 
The protest is not a temporary tempest that wil: 
subside in a few days, but is based upon con- 
science aud the keenest sense of religious obli- 
gation, and will break out afresh if the trustees 
do not find some manly way by which to relieve 
themselves from the grave responsibility which 
they should never have assumed. 

The daily press reports Mr. Jones as defiant, 
and says that he is determined to retain the of- 
fice to which he has been elected. But we must 
believe better things of him. We cannot think 
that he will persist in holding a position which 
affronts our entire American Methodism, which 
does violence to the fundamenta! principles of 
our church, and which gives inexpressible pain 
to the faithful and devout Methodists not only 
of Maine, but throughout New England. If 
Mr. Jones possesses the sense of honor that 
his friends claim for him, he will speedily resign 
the trusteeship. We expect him to do it. 
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The Sunday School, 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON V. 
Sunday, May 3. 
Luke 17: 


(Read Luke 17: 1-37.) 


5-19. 


Kev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 


FAITH. 
1. Preliminary. 
— Lake 17: 5. 


1. Golden Text: /ncrease our sath 


2. Date: A. D. 29 or 30 


5%. Place: Perea. 

{ Home Readings: Monday — Luke 17:5-19. Tues- 
day Ley. 14:21 32. Wednesday — 2 Kings 5: 8-14. Thure- 
tay Psalm 27. Friday — John 20: 24-31. Saiwrday — Mark 


1: 35-45. Sunday — Heb. 11: 32-40 


Il. Introductory. 


An inculcation of our Lord to His disci- 
ples to unlimited forgiveness of offences — 
‘“‘ seventy times seven ’”? — appeared so dif- 
ficult that they prayed Him to add to their 
faith. He replied that if they possessed 
even a speck of faith, tiny as a grain of 
mustard seed, they would find no duty im- 
possible. Using an expressive hyperbole, 
they could, so to speak, order * this syca- 
mine tree ” to be plucked up by the roots 
and planted in the sea, and it would obey. 
But even if they should reach up to such 
victorious faith, they must keep their hu- 
mility and never forget their dependence 
on their Master. If they had a servant 
coming from the field they would not in- | 
vite him to sit down to meat; rather they | 
would bid him to serve them first, and aft- 
erwards eat. And they would not feel com- 
pelled to thank him for doing what was 
simply his rightful duty as a servant. So 
His disciples must not feel that obedience 
deserves merit. A true humility would 
lead them to feel: ‘‘ We are unprofitable 
servants; we have done that which was our 
duty to do.” 

Later, while on His southward journey to 
attend the passover at Jerusalem and to 
offer Himself as “the Paschal Lamb, by 
God appointed,”’ Jesus encountered a group 
of ten lepers, herded together by a common 
misery. A spectacle of this kind always 
thrilled His heart ‘‘ with a keen and instan- 
taneous compassion.” The moment, there- 
fore, their cry reached Him — “ Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on us!” the reply was 
given immediately, “‘ Go, show yourselves 
to the priests!” —a reply significant | 
enough to Jewish ears, and carrying with 
it the strongest encouragement to their | 
faith. Instantly, as they turned to obey, 
the disease was rebuked, decay was arrest- | 
ed, pain ceased, the ulcerations disappeared | 
— ‘ as they went they were cleansed.” 

Their ranks were soon broken. One of 
them turned back. He could not go to the 
priest just then. His whole being was filled 
with praise towards Him who had lifted 
him from the gates of death; and as he 
turned back he made the air ring with his 
joyful doxologies. With beaming counte- 
nance he hastened to Jesus, and fell on his 
face before Him in an ecstasy of thankful- 
ness and adoration. From His lips had 
come the potent words which had rescued 
him from lifelong misery and degradation, 
and every nerve in his body, and every drop 
of blood that coursed with renewed purity 
through his veins, throbbed with gratitude 
to his Deliverer. And who was he who 
turned back ? Some chief ruler, or priest ? 
No, he was neither of these; he was 
not even a Jew — the Jews had kept on, 
and_ did not turn back; he was a Samar- 
itan, a member of that alien, hated race for 
whom no epithet was too vile. 

The nine kept on. Quite likely they 
were not unwilling to part company with 
the Samaritan, now that the only tie that 

held them together—that of common 
wretchedness — had ceased to exist; possi- 
bly, too, they were eager to enjoy the priv- 
ileges of their emancipation and were 
quite ready to obey literally the precept of 
showing themselves to the priests that they 
might the sooner mingle with their fellow- 
men; perhaps they had got all they wanted 
in the outer cleansing, and either did not 
know of, or care for,a deeper work; but 
whatever their motive, the fact is they kept 
on. They receded rapidly in the distance 
without one backward thought of their De- 
liverer or one backward glance of thank- 
fulness. ‘‘ Where are the nine?” Jesus 








' conduct. 


: Priest, whose word was as potent in cleans- 
: ing the heart asin purifying the body; and 


| apostles understood Jesus’ metaphor. 


| Cease to be humble. Will say unto him by and 


| meant “ immediately.” 


_ Zion’ s Herald, 


April 22, 1896. 








asked; and the nila remained unan- 
swered. They obeyed the command of 
Jesus, indeed, but His evident and sad sur- 
prise at their too literal obedience, evinced 
at the expense of one of the most beautiful 
and spontaneous of all human emotions, 
sufficieatly indicates His estimate of their 
The very stones might have cried 
out at their foul, monstrous ingratitude. 
The thankful Samaritan was dismissed 
with a higher blessing. The Deliverer re- 
vealed Himself to him as something more 
than a mighty Prophet — as the great High 


a deeper gladness filled his being as the 
words of absolution fell upon his ears: 
“* Arise, go thy way; thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 


Ill. Expository. 

5. The aposties said unto the Lord. — 
“This is the only example in the Gospels in 
which ‘the Aposties’ are marked out as request- 
ing or saying anything unto the Lord ” (Al- 
ford). Inerease our faith —give us more 
faith. What we have is not equal to the require- 
ment Thou hast just made, that we forgive 
witbout limit. 


6. If ye had (R. V., “ have’’) faith as a 
grain of mustard seed — than which nothing 
is more minute. If you possess simply a mini- 
mum faith, etc. Ye might say (R. V., “ would 
say”’)unto this sycamine tree — pointing 
probably to a black mulberry, deep rooted — 
“the very type of invincible steadfastness " 
(W.M. Thomson). Be thou plucked up (R. V., 
“rooted up”’).... planted im the sea... . 
should obey (R. V.,*‘ would have obeyed ”’) 
you. — Not to be taken literally. The teaching 
is, that nothing is too hard for faith, even 
though faith be weak. *‘I can do all things,” 
says Paul, “ through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me.”” In Matt. 17: 20 we have similar lan- 
guage, only our Lord uses the word, “ this 
mountain ”’ instead of “this tree.” See also 
Mark 11: 23. Saye Farrar: “‘ The Jews gave toa 
greet rabbi the title of ‘ uprooter of mount- 
ains,’ in the sense of ‘ remover of difficulties; ’ 
and our Lord here most appropriately expresses 
the truth that faith can remove ail difficulties 
and obstacles. Mark 9: 23.” “ Plainly the 
No one 
attempted to root up a sycamine tree, or remove 
Olivet or Hermon into the sea. Such works 
would have been utterly useless ”’ ( Peloubet). 


7,8. Which (R. V.,“‘ who”) of you having 
a servant plowing or feeding cattle (R. V., 
“ keeping sheep”). — The teaching appears to 
be, Don’t fall into the error, in case you exer- 
cise this faith, of imagining that you are enti- 
tled to merit because of what you accomplish by 
it. Never forget that you are dependent or 


by.—In the earlier English “by and by” 
The R. V. transposes 
it to the next clause and makes it read, “* Come 
| straightway and sit down to meat.” Will not 
rather say, etc.— “ The Master says, Get me my 
dinner, and then take your own” (Farrar). 
‘Bee chap. 12: 37, where a different assurance 
seems to be given. But our Lord is here speak- 
ing of what we here in our state of service are 
to expect; there, of what, in our state of free- 
dom, reward and adoption, the wonders of His 
grace will confer on us. Here the question is 
of right; there, of favor ” (Alford). 


9. Doth he thank that servant .. . | trow 
not (these last words are omitted in K. V.).— 
“The words are spoken, of course, from the 
standpoint of the old relations between the 
master and the slave, in which service would be 
taken as a thing of course, without even the 
conventional thanks of modern life; not from 
that of those who recognize that master and 
slave are alike children of the same Father and 
servants of the same Master. In order to under 
stand their bearing we must remember how the 
subtle poison of self-righteousness was creeping 








into even the souls of the disciples, leading 
them to aak, ‘‘ What shall we have, therefore 7?” 





were exposed to many annoyances, and even 
outrages, from this unfriendly people. 


12. As he entered — just outside the village, 
therefore; for the lepers could not enter. A cer- 
tain village. — There is no hint or clue to its 
name. Ten men that were lepers. — A similar 
banding together of four is alluded to in 2 Kings 
7:3. Leprosy was a type of *‘ the defilement of 
sin upon the once pure and holy body of man. 
The leper was the type of one dead in sin; the 
same emblems are used in his misery as those of 
mourning for the dead; the same means of 
cleansing a; for uncleanness through connection 
with death, and which were never used except 
on these two occasions. Compare Numbers 
19: 6, 13, 18 with Lev. 14: 4-7. All this exclusion 
and mournful separation imported the perpetual 
exclusion of the abominable and polluted from 
the true city of God (Rev. 21: 27) ” (Alford). 
Which stood afar off —as the law required 
(Lev. 13:46; Nam. 5:12). They were not 
allowed to approach nearer to other persons than 
100 cubits (some say four cubits, or about six 
feet). They probably took up their station near 
the roadside, and cl d to Jesus for cure just 
as they had been accustomed to clamor for char- 
ity. “The one Samaritan among them,” says 
Farrar, ‘“‘ would not have been allowed to asso- 
ciate with the nine Jews had not leprosy oblit- 
erated religious distinctions, as it still sadly 
does at the leper-houses at Jerusalem, where 
alone Jews and Mahometans will live together.’’ 





Leprosy is widely extended, existing in China, India, 
Bastern Africa, Norway, Sweden, Mexico, and especially 
the Sandwich Islands. There are said to be over 100,000 
lepers in India. In 1880 there were between 50 and 100 in 
the United States. For years there have been one or 
more cases in the hospitals of New York. But it is not 
a disease which those who are cleanly and chaste need 
ever fear (Medical Record). 


13. Lifted up their voices. — “ In their dis- 
tress they cried unto the Lord.’”’ The hoarseness 
which the disease caused, as well as the distance, 
to say nothing of their need of mercy, required 
them to exert their voices earnestly. Jesus, 
Master. — Even in their isolation they had heard 
of Him, and had so neard of Him that they be- 
lieved He could and would help them. They did 
not, perhaps, perceive His Messianic diguity, 
but they evidently regarded Him as “a prophet 
mighty in word and deed,’’ and compassionate 
to those in distress. 


14. When he saw them.—* Jesus always 
listened instantly to the appeal of the leper” 
(Farrar). Go show yourselves unto the priests 
—a strange command, fitted only for cleansed 
lepers and not for such as they (Lev. 14: 1-32), 
and therefore a strong test of faith. Had they 
tried to reason about the matter, they would 
probably not have obeyed. There had been no 
healing touch, no promise of cure, no word of 
sympathy even; but they obeyed, and therein 
showed their faith that relief would come to 
them, though they could not see how. Jacobus 

as foll : “They might have ob- 
jected,‘ Why send us without the healing that 
is requisite? Why not cure us first?’ So, 
many inqairers demand that they shall have 
new hearts before they wil! go to Christ and cast 
themselves upon Him. They wait for repentance, 
faith, convictions, etc. Bat they must go as 
they are, or they can never be healed.” As they 
went.— They had probably gone but a few 
steps. Cleansed.— The miracles wrought by 
Jesus were immediate and complete. 


15,16. One of them — only one inten! All 
had faith, only one had love (gratitude). 
Turned back. — He had been told to go to the 
priest. He dared to disobey — one of the most 
pardonable, and even commendable, acts of dis- 
obedience on record. His heart preferred the 
Saviour to the priest just then, the outpouring 
of gratitude to the details of ceremonial cleans- 
ing. Gloritied God — offered vocal praises. He 
had not been taught that fine discrimination 
which the priests and rulers were teaching at 
this time with reference to Jesus’ miracles of 
conipassion: “Give God the glory; we know 
that this man is asinner.” Fell on his face. — 
Surely this man had a true heart and a noble 
nature, which even leprosy had failed to corrupt. 
His behavior \s beautiful. He was a Samaritan 











(Matt. 19: 27),and to ask for high places in the 
kingdom (Matt. 20:21). They needed to be 
taught humility,even though the lesson came 
in the form of apparent harshness” ( Plumptre)- 


10. So likewise ye—R. V., “even so ye 
also.”” When ye shall have done all . . . com- 
manded you — even supposing you could. Say, 
we are unprofitable servants — not in the 
sense of “ worthless” or “ useless;” rather 
with the meaning that, even doing our utmost, 
we are doing no more than our duty; and there- 
fore are not profitable or deserving of merit, 
because we cannot go beyond our obligations. 


ll. As he went to (R. V., “ as they were on 
the way to’) Jerusalem — probably on His 
way to Jerusalem from Ephraim, whither He had 
retired after the raising of Lazarus; others refer 
it to the final departure of our Lord from Gali- 
lee. Luke pays bat little attention to chrono- 
logical sequence. Through the midst of Sa- 
maria and Galilee — more strictly “ between,” 
on the cunfines of each province. He would 
especial.y avoid passing through Samaria, for 
pilgrims to Jerusalem, particularly to the feasts, 
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10 
— “a Samaritan, and, like Luke himself, a Gen 
tile. Full proof that the power of true faith 
and the mercy of God through faith are not lim 
ited to the sons of Abraham ” (Whedon). 


17. Were there not ten (R. V., “ were not th: 
ten ’’) cleansed ? —“‘ Even the Saviour himseit 
who knew what was in man, who had alread, 
had so many proofs of the ingratitude of men 
seems to have marveled here ”’ (Trench). 





18,19. There are not found that returned 
etc. — Note the changes in R. V.: “ Were ther 
none found that returned to give glory to God 
save this stranger?” Stranger — or “ alien.’ 
a a Samaritans were Centiles ; not a mixed 

as is sometimes err 

They had a mixed religion, but were themselve- 
originally from other countries (2 Kings 
17: 24-41) ” (Alford). Arise, go thy way. — No 
need of longer tration or delay. With 
something more than a healed body to be thank 
ful for — with a heart in every thought renewed 

— he was to return to life among the living. 
Possibly t he was still to go to the priest for for- 
mal permission to mingle again with men 
Made thee whole. — “ Salvation in its highest 

ff). 





sense is meant ”’ (Scha 


IV. Illustrative. 


1, 
I hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice, whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 
(Shakespeare.) 





2. Admiral Benbow, after many years of hard 
service, forhe had only merit to recommend 
him, visited Shrewsbury, his native town; and, 
on his arrival, proceeded to the house of his na- 
tivity, which was then occupied by people in 
no way related to him. Yet he entered the 
house as if it had been his own, walked up stairs, 
went into the room where he first drew breath 
and returned thanks to the Great Disposer of 
events for His protection and support through 
his past eventful life (Biblical Museum). 

3. An interesting incident is told of King 
Alphonso X., surnamed “ the Wise.”’ On learning 
that his pages neglected to ask the divine bless- 
ing on their daily meals, he determined to re- 
buke them. He invited the es of his court 
to dine with him. A bountiful repast was 
" and when they were assembled around 
table the king gave a sign that all was in 
pk for them to begin. They all enjoyed the 
rich feast, but not one remembered to ask God’s 
blessing on the food. Just then there entered a 
poor ranged gar, who unceremoniously 
seated himself at the royal table and ate and 
drank undisturbed to his heart’s content. As- 
tonishment was depicted on every face. The 
pages expected momentarily that his majesty 
would order away the audacious intruder. A!- 


phonso kept silence while the beggar ate all he 
desired hen his hun; and thirst were ap- 
peased arose, and without a word of thanks 


departed from the palace. “ What a despicably 
mean fellow!” cried the boys. Calmly the 
good king rose, and with much earnestness said : 

* Boys, bolder and more audacious than this 
beggar have you all been. Every day you sit 
down toa table supplied by the bounty of your 
Heavenly Father, yet you ask not His blessing 
nor express to Him your gratitude ”’ (Hurlbut). 
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“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Congress will not adjourn until May 15th, and 
every one should seize the opportunity of visit- 
ing Washington before that time. “ Royal Blue 
Line ”’ personally conducted parties leave Boston 
April 15th, and May 6th. The rate of $23 covers 
hotel accommodations and every expense. 
Stop-over privileges. For Illustrated Itinerary 
address A. J. Simmons, New England Agent, 211 
Washington 8t., Boston. 
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Zion’s Herald, 


April 22, 1896. 








The Modern Jew. 
Rev. D. Sherman, D. D. 


rT\HE Jew is the standing miracle of history. 

The chosen of God, he has been the best 
‘bused person of the ages. Ostracized from 
good society, spurned, spit upon, ridiculed, 
trampled in the dust, robbed, imprisoned, ban- 
ished and killed, he yet lives, and, wherever al- 
owed a tolerable chance, advances to the front. 
fhe members of other races melt into the 
stream of population; the Jew alone has floated 
mm the current across forty stormy centuries 
without being dissolved in the waters or losing 
his identity as a son of Abraham. Of the 6,200,- 
000 Jews now living in the world, 5,000,000 are 
found im Europe, 200,000 in Asia, 700,000 in Af- 
rica, 300,000 in America, and 20,000 in Australia. 
By the census of 1876 Russia had 2,637,179, ana 
the United States contains 250,000. 

Whatever else we may think of the Jews, we 
must concede toa race able to bring six mill- 
ions of its members from the early ages to our 
own unmixed, unusual compactness and tough- 
ness of fibre. It is a whiteleather stock on 
which the weather and acids of time have act- 
ed in vain. That the Jew exists at all, after 
passing such an ordeal, is at once a verification 
ot very ancient prophecy aud an evidence of 
marvelous tenacity of life. In him the staying 
qualities of human character find their highest 
expression. If the beating out of his life had 
been possible, this salamander of history had 
perished long ago; but he is marvelous in his 
elastie yet firm qualities,in his capacity for 
new adjustments, while ever continuing in a 
direct line. 

In the face of these facts, the student of 
modern peoples is not able to think of the 
modern Jews as a race of average intelligence 
and devoutness. The savansand saints amung 
them are the rare exceptions. The Daniels and 
[saiahs and Ezekiels are con«picuously absent. 
The noblest Jews are usually those who have 
departed from the synagogue. The Jewish is 
an apostate church, rejecting and crucifying 
atresh the Lord who bought them. Like the 
Pharisee of old, the modern Jew has exchanged 
the Bible given by Moses and the prophets for 
the Talmad, the Mishna and the Gamara — the 
books containing the tradition of the elders; 
he still tithes mint and anise and cummin, 
while omitting the weightier matters of the 
law, jadgment, mercy and the love of God; he 
is exact and scrupulous about dietary regula- 
tions; he observes days and seasons and feast 
occasions; he would soorer break all the com- 
mandments in the Decalogue than sit down to 
meat with unwashed hands. Patting out of 
sight the commandments of God, he is super- 
stitious about observances enjoined by men. 
The Jew is the man projected from other ages, 
tashioned in the Ghetto, with the veil still over 
his face; he has eyes, but is unable to see Chris- 
tian truth even in the blaze of this nineteenth 
century. Note, — 

1. The worship of the modern Jew is a jum- 
ble of superstitions. He has some of the forms 
given by Moses, but the life has quite gone out 
ot them. The outside of the cup and platter is 
often fair while unclean within. They cannot 
read their favorite tongue, the Hebrew, and 
know little or nothing of the Bible. A writer 
in the (London) Quarterly Review says: — 

‘“When Moses Mendelssoan desired to recall 


tneir Law as with e veil, he found it necessary 
that the Pentateuch should be rendered into 
German. In the Hebrew it was to most of them, 


an unintelligible book 
resented by orthodox leaders, not as being su- 
perdieces, bus op the ground that to read 
any German writing whatsoever was « mortal 
sin. Long ago the proverb ran in Israel that 
the Bible, com with the Mishna, ‘ was as 
water unto wine.’ Erudite rabbis could not 
have the Ten Com ments; and 
the commentary was always more inspired than 
the text. 

“It has taken some thirty centuries to make 
the modern Jew. Will it take fewer to unmake 
him? Jacob reforms his yen hn Hamburg 
and New York; but himself neither he, nor we, 
can reform. ... The children of the Ghetto, 
whether in rags or in silk, have forgotten Zion. 
They pray thrice daily for the advent of a 
Prince Messiah whom they have resolved into 
an allegory, and would not receive did He bow 
the heavens and come down. 

are but the writing, picturesque and 
vain, which adorns the shroud of Israel, a muam- 
my in its gilded coffin. Did we take them as 
signifying the faith which is in Jacob, we 
should be like men that m. We must look 
this problem in the face.” 

2. The modern Jew has no independence of 
judgment or action. Like the Roman Catholics, 
he is controlled by a priesthood which does his 
thinking for him, or rather binds him to the 
thinking of a dead past. There is no individual 
freedom, no ch for impr t; every life 
is to be shaped to an extinct ideal. Liberty is 
but a name with him; he can think and act only 
as the fathers thought and acted. To depart 
from this course is the master sin, for which 
there can be no forgiveness in this world or the 
next. He is an independent Jew indeed who 
breaks away from these ancient associations; it 
is usually all his life is worth to do it; he would 
be forsaken by father and mother and friends. 








miracle indeed if the modern Jew, a in 
his Talmud, or revolting against it in a humor 
no less carnal than its own, should rise into the 
atmosphere of the New it, which he 
bas not studied nor would think of reverencing! 
No, he is always Koheleth, the victim of satis- 
fied longings when rich, of unsatisfied when 
r. 


3. The morality of the modern Jew is largely 
medieval; it is the morality of war, the check- 
mating of physical force by cunning, deceit, 
sharpness. He has taken this medieval morality 
into the mart of trade; the Jew and the Jesuit 
are alike synonyms for deception and craft. 
In Christian society ill repute attaches to on- 
truth; but, with the average Jew and Jesuit, a 
lie is preferable to the truth whenever it better 
accomplishes their ends. They wipe their 
mouths and congratulate themselves on their 
tact and smartness. The ambition of the Jew 
is to get money and what money will buy. 

What can God want of such a race? Why did 
He choose it? Why has He maintained its 
identity? What is He now reserving it for? 
He only who made and has preserved it, can 
give full answer to these questions. 





METHODISM IN CRYSTAL LAKE, CONN. 
Rev. Otis E. Thayer. 


Mr. Eprror: It seems to me an opportune 
time tosend you the following interesting ac- 
count concerning Methodism in the olden time 
in Crystal Lake, Conn., formerly Square Ponc, 
sent to me six yearsago by the corresponding 
secretary of the New England Methodist His- 
torical Society, Rev. Ralph W. Allen, D. D., of 
precious memory. 

May I just here mention that the name of our 
little hamlet has been legally changed from 
Square Pond to Crystal Lake? Many good 
brethren in the ministry seem not to have no- 
ticed this, and their failure to do so unfavorably 
affects our receipt of mail matter. 

The account sent me by Dr. Allen is as follows, 
dated East Boston, Nov. 13, 1890: — 


Dear Bro. THAYER: Your notice of Square 
Pound Methodism in ZION’s HERALD of Nov. 5 
interested me. In 1832 1 was stationed on Tol- 
land Circuit, the third preacher on the circuit, 
my first ret and Square Pond was on 
the circuit, where | spent most of my time. The 
church there had been greatly red in num- 
bers by a secession. The seceders occupied the 
church one-half of the time, —— by a Mr. 


of the place were connected with our church — 
the Charters, Newells and Dimocks. 
ter there were four brot — Nathaniel, 
William, Abner and Amasa — the last a local 
preacher and ordained deacon. Elisha Rink, a 
local preacher, but for many years a traveling 
preacher, res there. With the hostile feel- 
ing there could but little be done for spiritual 
religion. Not a very favorable state of thin, 
for a young minister in which to commence 
ministerial iife! But there were some excellent 
people there, true to God and Methodism. 

The old church was built in 1792, a unique 
structure, erec by Thomas Spencer, a local 
preacher of East Hartford, an eccentric genius 
the house corresponding somewhat to bh wild 
mental oddities. It must heve been built, or 
commenced, in 1792, for Bis Asbury says he 
visited there in 1794, and found the church in an 
unfinished state, as he left it two years before. 
The church in Tolland was commenced about 
the same time, for a Conference was heid in it 
Aug. 11, 1793, then unfinished. I think the 
Pond church was a little ahead of it in time, 
and, if so, it was the fourth Methodist church 
erected in New England; the two first were in 
western ba epee y ~_ + ee. nse 

A parsonage was built at uare nd about 
the same time — a small! cot a short distance 


from the church, — agl Veew — 
erected ew ind. nd the 
——— there, it be - the head 





ters of Methodism for the circuit, which was one 
of the great circuits of carly New England Meth- 
odism. What a host of great, heroic itinerants 


occupied that humble dwell) ! Among them 
were Christopher Spry, Evan , Lawrence 
McCombs, Daniel Ostranaer, Augustus Jocelyn, 


John Gove, Noble W. Thomas, John Tinkham, 
Hollis Sampson, Benjamin P. Hill, Joel Steele, 
Philip Munger, Elias Marble, Theophilus Smith, 
Joel inch, Wm. Marsh, Solomon Winchester, 
Ben, in Sabin, and Leonard Bennett. 

E r Blake lived there in 1819 and °20, and 
I think he was about the last of the preachers 
who occupied it. The secession followed soon 
after, and, if | mistake ae, ie 45%" —— 
the parsonage; at any ra was ow y 
our aren) in 1832, For about thirty years that 
parsonage did noble service. mag Asbury 
spent many a night there, and Bishop 
was there. Alas! when the secession came the 
glory ce . L saw the end of the old 
in March 2, 1833, | preached in it, and 
a few minutes after a. it, it was = fire -— 
soon entirely destroyed. Your present house o 
worshi) oo Saar's. 1834, and was dedicated 
by B. Otheman, stationed in 8 —_—. Ezra 
Withey was on the circuit, but L. P 
unite with the Conference till 1835. If he 
on that circuit in 1834, he must have been there 


as a local her. 
I was t gee elder on the New London 
District for 1843-6, and during those 


— Two Dimocks, sons of Nathaniel and 
bner, prev named, Col 


was callad) and Abner, Jr., both influential and 
enterprising, were a great blessing to the 


charch. 

I often think of : ar wader pe | be 9 
but twenty years 0! commen: my mipis- 
terial lite. I-never shall forget my first Sabbath 
I had entered the pulpit, well nigh in 

house, and was selecting my 


beginn raged 
by their friendly , and did my best for 
ps anny I am glad to leara that at the close of 


the second century be more glorious than the 
first! Success in your labors; may you gather 
for the —— _ many sheaves in that 
old Methodistic field ! 
Most truly yours, 
R. W. ALLEN. 


Your readers may be assured that I treasure 
this letter, and desire to share my pleasure with 
others. The “old parsonage” is now owned 
and occupied by me, and I am at this time hold- 
ing meetings in the “old meeting-house ” at 
Crystal Lake, formerly Square Pond, in the town 
of Ellington, Conn. Should any reader desire 
to write me, the address is simply Crystal Lake, 
Conn.,as our post-office is separate trom the 
main town. 





The gnaey meeting of the Woman’s For- 
eign issionary Society was held at Grace 
Chureh, Cambridge, April8. The morning was 
occapied with the reports of the quarter’s work 
in the various departments. The Branch cor- 
responding secretar ve us an encouraging 
account of the work in the foreign field, indi- 
—_— an advance all along the line. Those de- 
ta at Foochow are going to Ku-Cheng. This 
report is always worthy of extended notice, but 
limited space forbids. The treasurer, the home 
secretary, the Conference secretary, tbe super- 
intendents of Young Women’s Work and of 
Children’s Work, each had a hearing. The 
noon hour of yer was observed. Music gave 
variety. Lively auswers were made to the ques- 
tion, “ What has interested you most in the 
recent news from the field ?”’ 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Sites, late of China, 
spoke, She mted a vivid picture of mis- 
sion life in China, drawn from her own experi- 
ence of thirty-five years, from her first voyage 
of one hundred and one days, down through all 
the changes, marked (to use her own words) by 
the keenest sorrows and the brightest joys. 
Oar hearts glowed with tender feeling as Mrs. 
Wriston sang “He was not willing that any 
should perish.” 

Mr. zekiah Butterworth showed us, in a 
most graphic and enthusiastic speech, a pano- 
rama of our missions in South America, 
which he has recently visited. He paid a 
noble tribute to our missionaries and to 
those of the Parent Board, as well as to the selt- 
supporting mission work inaugurated by Will- 
iam Taylor. 

Miss Hall, from Italy, closed the program 
with earnest, helpful words which deserve a full 
report, but our allotted space is aiready full. 
Those who wish our notice was more complete, 
must besureto be present the next time and 
take full notes themselves. 

H. B. 8., For the Secretary. 





The Woman's Home Missionary Society of the 


New England Conference held its second quarter- 
7 moet , April 2, at People’s Temple, Boston. 
. Jd. B. y, pastor of the church, c nducted 


the devotional exercises of the mornin;. In the 
afternoon Miss Anna Beale, deacone s, gave a 
hel = Bible talk,followed b yer + John 
Galbraith. The mp Mrs. G. . Mans- 
field, presided. iss E. J. Webster, the treas- 
urer, has received §1,763 this quarter, and 
reported the debt on the Immigrants’ Home 
reduced to $200. The reports of the district 
secretaries snowed the work among the aux- 
iliaries to be gaining, with increase of members 
and subscribers to Woman's Home Missions. 
One auxiliary holds an sii-day meeting oncea 
month to sew for the Medical Mission. There 
have been $1,608 in supplies sent in during the 
quarter. The secretary of the Religious Perioa- 
ical Bureau, Mrs. Chas Hilton, gave an interest- 
ing —= of the practical work of her depart- 
ment p supplying = ministers in the West 
and South with Christian literature. She 
begged all those who store away their church 
ys after reading them, to send to her at 16 
enry St., Lynn, for the address of a worthy 
family to whom these — can besent. A 
very pleasant feature of the meeting was an 
invitation from Miss Louise Manning Hodg- 
kins, the president of the New England Branch 
of the W. F. M. 8., to make the prayer- meeting 
now held each Wednesday noon at the head- 
quarters of that Society, 36 Bromfield St., a 
anion -meeting of b Home and Foreign 
Societ This invitation was unanimously 
accepted. Prof. Harriette J. Cooke spoke on 
her work in the Medical Mission, which has 
begun to bear fruit in the con ion of preci 
souls. Mrs. F. T. Pomeroy, the new agent for 
Woman’s Home Missions, reported 115 new 
subscribers obtained since Jan. 1. She also 
gave us new ——. concerning “ Our Liter- 
ature.” Mrs. D. F. Barber read a paper on tie 
condition of the poor in tenement- houses and 
work-shops in our city and in New York, and 
showed that the W. H. M. 8. has made the puri- 





the first century the church is holding on. May | 
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fication and elevation of the home its work. 
Mrs. F. W. Ainsworth transported us in thought 
to the delights of Alaska — its scenery, mild 
climate and wonderful indigenous resources. 
Our mission there is growing and prosperous. 
Miss Lulu Whittier delighted the audience with 
two songs beautifully rendered. Mrs. Geo. W. 
Mansfield, who was appointed secretary of the 


Bureau of Immigration at the last General 
Executive meeting at Columbus, Ohio, has 
visited the Immigrants’ Homes of Philadelphia 


and New York in the interests of her depart- 
ment. She gave a very interesting description 
of the Homes and methods of admitting immi- 
grants to this country. A vote of thanks was 
extended to the speakers and singers, and to 
the loca! auxiliary for ite entertainment. 

May T. Leonarp, Rec. Sec. 





LETTER FROM MISS CROUCHER. 


HE many friends of Miss Miranda Croucher 
will be glad to peruse the following letter 
to a friend: — 
Teunhua, China, Feb. 3, 1896. 

Iarrived in Tsunhua, Oct. 17, 1895, after a sate 
and pleasant journey from the home land. [ was 
not ill all the way,and enjoyed even the cart 
ride from Tientsin to Tsunhua in a certain meas- 
ure. I found Miss Lowry very pleasant com- 
pany; indeed, we became very good friends 
before we arrived at our journey’s end. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than my home 
here in Tsunhua. There are some New England 
people here,and my colleague, Miss Glover, is 
from Boston,and Dr. Terry is a graduate of 
Boston University, so we have many mutual 
friends and common interests. The people who 
are not New Englanders are also very nice. I 
could not have heen dropped in a better place. 
I liked every one in Tientsin, but I think I like 
Teunhua better. [t remains to be seen what I 
shall think of Peking. 

I have been very happy here. I think China is 
agreeing with me. lam studying five hours a 
day, and have completed thirty lessons in Mateu, 
the new book weare using. Miss Glover has 
not been well since | came. She has had this 
ever-growing school all alone for so long that 
she is very much broken. She has not been able 
to be in the school-room for almost three 
months. I have not yet had to suffer the feeling 
of utter uselessness one so often experiences the 
first year on the field. When I was planning to 
goto Peking I found I couldn’t go while school 
was in session, so necessary was I — at least 
Doctor and Miss Glover said | could not. It 
made me feel really warm around the heart, that 
I so soon could be really useful here. 

What an awful language this is! It makes 
me perfectly wild that I can’t study more than 
five hours when I think what | used to do at 
home; but [ make up for it by going around 
among the girls and working off my smal! 
amount of Chinese on them. 

The work on the Tsunhua district is growing 

rapidly. Our school here for girls numbers 
fifty-seven now, and the day school has grown 
wonderfully in this last year, from very small 
numbers up to fifty-seven also. This is due to 
the faithfal work of our two Bible women. The 
chapel, which is a comparatively new one, is 
now crowded to the doors,and the partition 
between church and vestibule has been taken 
down and seats put there. The school-giris 
have to be crowded tightly — five in a seat — to 
give room for older ones. Everywhere in this 
valley people seem willing and zlad to hear the 
doctrine. One whole village near us seems to be 
transformed. The little children there play at 
going to church, tapping on an old kettie for a 
bell. The pastor, Mr. Verity, says the interest 
in our immediate vicinity is due in a large 
measure to our Bible women. Dr. Hopkins has 
treated over nine thousand patients since Con- 
ference, and Dr. Terry’s hospital is full. She 
has no assistant physician, so cannot do country 
work like Dr. Hopkins. Mr. Hobart, our pre- 
siding elder, is off mr! all the time on country 
trips, and was away at Thanksgiving time when 
his baby boy died. That was my first taste of 
sorrow in this land, and a bitter one it was. 
= same week a lovely Christian girl died 
also. 
I wish [ could tell you more, but you see | 
have been here so short atime that what I have 
written seems meagre indeed. You will be giad 
to know, however, that | have found a niche in 
the world where I can be useful. Added to that, 
lam happy. MIRANDA CROUCHER. 
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Continued from Page 5.) 





lacking in breadth and attractive in manner. 
Mr. Ellis has a splendid opportunity, and his 
friends think he will succeed. The fine library 


in this town and access to New Bedford make 
it a very desirable appointment. 


Chilmark.— Rev. J. S. Bell, after taree years 
of excellent service at Colchester, Conn., is sta- 
tioned on the Island at this point. Mr. Bell isa 
very popular local preacher and always succeeds 
in developing the best there is in his ey 

ARL. 





Vermont Conference. 


St. Albans District. 


Bakersfield. — A goodly number of the friends 
ot Rey. and Mrs. G. L. Story visited them 
Wednesday evening, March 25, and left a 
beautiful china tea-set as a testimonial of their 
friendship. 


Swanton. — The two Sabbaths preceding the 
last one of Conference year, 15 had received the 
rite of baptism and 24 had joined the cburch on 
probation. The return of the pastor, Rev. W. P. 
Stanley, was unanimously desired by the 
quarterly conference. 


Richford. — An enjoyable entertainment was 
carried out by a surprise reception to Rev. R. L. 
Nanton and wife, March 25. A substantial 
token of esteem was presented them in a purse 
of $40. This is acceptable — to keep the min- 
ister abreast of the times in his intellectual 
work. His return will be heartily welcomed. 


St. Albans Bay. — Rev. M. H. Ryan is improv- 
ing. The ministerial brethren have manifested 
their love by supplying his pulpit for a long 
time. The last quarterly conference unitedly 
voted for his return to the charge another year. 
This shows the love of the people for their 
afflicted pastor. Happy is the man who is in 
such circumstances ! 


St. Albans. — The Easter services were greatly 
enjoyed. The puns and platform were ta-te- 
tully decorated with Easter lilies and other 
flowers. Three adults and six children were 
baptized. D. 





New England Conference. 


South District. 


Baker Memorial.—Last Sunday evening 
a service in memory of the late G »veroor Green- 
hbalge was held in this church. Mr. G. W. 
Penniman, chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements, «poke briefly and introduced as the 
speaker of the evening Col. Henry A. Thomas, 
the private secretary of the Governor, who de- 
livered an admirable address. 

This church welcomed its pastor, Rev. Freder- 
ick N. Upnam, and his wife in an elegant re- 
ception, largely attended, on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 15. Mrs. Upham was presented with 
a very utifal banquet lamp. 


St. John’s, South Boston.—On Thursday 
evening, April 16, a delightful reception, under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Social Circle, was 
tende: to Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Perrin on their 
return for the fifth year. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. M. H. A. Evans. The address of welcome 
was made by Mr. A. M. Williams. Mrs. Samuel 
Kelley, secretary of the Ladies’ Social Circle, 

resented, with appropriate words, a beautiful 

ket of flowers to Mrs. Perrin. Responses 
were made by the pastor and his wife. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Williams, Mrs. L. D. Packard, Rev. 
and Mrs. M. H. A. Evans assisted the pastor in 
receiving. Cake and chocolate were served by the 
oung ladies during the evening. Among the 
arge number present were Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dinsmore, of the Phillips Congregational 
Church, and Rev. W. A. Wood, of the City 
Point M. E, Church. 


Hyde Park, — Sunday morning, April 12, was 
observed as a Church Extension service. Rev. 
Manley 8. Hard, D. D., assistant corresponding 
secretary of the Board of Church Extension, 
spent the day with this church. Rev. W. J. 

eath,a former pastor, was to have supplied 
the pulpit, in the absence of Rev. F.T. Pomeroy, 
who was at Conference. Dr. Hard took the 
opportunity to present the facts of the Church 
Extension work. Cards were placed in the 
hands of the congregation, and about $100 was 
contributed. is was nearly 70 per cent. ad- 
vance. The giving was not large from any, but 
contributions were made by nearly one hundred 
persons. This is as it should be. In these close 
times small contributions from all will secure 
tine returns to our benevolences. Dr. Hard led 
the evening meeting, which was largely at- 
tended. U. 


Worcester. — Easter sales were the rule rather 
than the exception with us. Webster Square 
bad the annual jug-opening along with thw sale, 
and $35.61 were found therein. At Grace the 
Junior League had charge of the sale,and the 
young people, all under fourteen years of age, 
showed a deal of enterprise in pushing the af- 
tair forward. Thecantata of “ David” has been 
given by the Grace League. A large chorus, fine 











soloists, and a ticket-selling contest were the 
features that contributed to its success. 


Special services were held in the different 
churches during Passion week. Easter Sunday 
brought out many strangers, much fine music, 
and Sunday-school concerts for the evening. 
Monday night occurred the great social event of 
the churches. The Social Union greeted Bishop 
Poss in Grace Church. At least five hundred 
were present, representing all the Methodist 
Episcopal societies, and having as guests sever- 
al pastors of other prominent churches in the 
city. All agree that Bishop Foss is a stately, 
dignified-appearing man, whose address on 
Methodism in the twentieth century was all that 
the most critical could ask. Dr. Upham’s remarks 
were such as to keep the people in great good 
humor; and we should have been glad if those 
speakers who had been reared Methodists, had 
stayed in that denomination, so spicy and en- 
tertaining were their speeches. | ought to men- 
tion the prayer service held at 6 o’clock on East- 
er morning. It was led by R. D. Murphy, and 
was attended by members of the Circuit League. 
Over one hundred were in the meeting, and in 
twenty minutes there were forty-eight testi- 
monies. Quis. 


North District. 


First Church, Somerville. — A large sudience 
ee the new pastor, Rev. G. 8. Butters, on 
Sunday morning. He preached a thoughtful 
and very acceptable sermon from the text: 
*“ The Word of God is not bound.” 


East District. 


Riverdale Church, Gloucester. — The vestries 
of this church have been painted, papered, and 
generally refitted. On Easter Sabbath three 
young ladies were baptized and received on pro- 
bation. A fine concert was given in the even- 
ing, with a good missionary collection. Besides 
@ unanimous vote of the quarterly conference 
for the pastor, Rev. J. F. Mears, to be returned, 
there was given the voice of over three hundred 
people by petition. The outlook is very encour- 
aging. 


West Medford.— The church building has 
been sold, and is immediately to be moved to a 
site not far from its present positiop. It will be 
used as a public hall. Work is to be begun at 
once upon the new church. In the meantime 
the congregation will occupy their old edifice 
till the vestries at least are ready for use. This 
advance movement was absolutely necessary to 
this church’s life. Kev. W. M. idy, pastor. 

U. 


West District. 


Conway. — Rev. J. A. Day and family were 
given a farewell reception by this church, 
Wednesday evening. The parlors were made 
very cozy and a pleasant evening was spent. 
Ice cream and cake were served. Apprecistive 
words were spoken by the pastors of the Con- 
gregational and Baptist churches. Mr. Day 
spoke with great feeling, and left his best 
wishes for the future. e 





A Pound of Facts 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants are success- 
fully raised on the Gail Borden le Brand Condensed 
Milk than upon any other food. /nfant Health is a valu- 
able pe ~ +, et for mothers. Send your address to the 
New York Cond d Milk Company, New York. 








East Maine Conference. 
Reported by Rev. C. A. Plumer. 


‘THE several classes of undergraduates were 

with the committees of examination on 
Tuesday, and revealed faithful and in several 
instances commendable spplicacion to the 
studies assigned. 

In the evening the educational anniversary 
was held, C. W. Bradlee presiding. Addresses, 
rich with instruction and glowing with true 
earnestness, were delivered by Principal A. F. 
Chase and Dr. ©. H. Payne. 


WEDNESDAY. 


A spiritual prayer service for the promotion of 

—_— holiness was held at 6 A. M., led by J. H. 
rvine. 

At 7.30 a pentecostal service, worthy of the 
name, was led by J. M. Frost. 

At 8.30 Bishop Merrill opened the 49th session 
of the Conference with singing, reading of Isa. 61 
and Rom. 10,and the sacrament of the Lord’s 


8u r. 

Ze cesnetany of the last Conference called the 
= and sixty-six members responded to the 
cal 


C. A. Plumer was re-elected secretary, 8. A. 
Bender assistant, and John Tinling recording 
secretary. 

A. E. Lave was chosen statistical secretary, 
with J. H. Irvine, G. M. Bailey and D. R. Pierce 
as assistants. 

A. 8. Ladd was selected for treasurer. 

The usual committees were chosen. A com- 
mittee on Sociology was ordered, and D. H. 
Tribou, A. 8. Ladd, Il. H. W. W 
White, H. E. Foss,and T. 8. Ross were selected. 

J. W. Day was selected auditor of presiding 
elders’ mission accounts. 

A report from the treasurer of the Episcopal 
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Boston Office, 109 Chamber of Commerce. 


Fund was referred to the presidi 
Drafts were ordered for $22 from the 
Fund, and $885 from the Book Concern. 

N. BR. Pearson was appointed to canvass for 
Gospel in All Lands. 

Rev. Charles Parkbarst, D. D., editor of ZION’s 
HERALD, was introduced and presented the 
work of the Wesleyan Association and the 
claims of ZION’s HERALD. 

The report of the Book Committee was read. 
Look for this instructive report in the annual 
Conference Minutes. 

F. E. White, T. F. Jones,and C. W. Bradlee 
were elected a committee on ZION 5 HERALD. 

The visitors to the Wesleyan Association and 
Boston School of Theology reported. 

Dr. C. H. Payne was introduced and presented 
the work of the Board of “ducation. 

The Conference voted to adjourn to meet at 
150». woo listen to the Conference sermon by 


elders. 
hartered 


At 1.30 Pp. mM. the Conference met as per adjourn- 
ment, 8. H. Beale presiding. Prayer was offered 
by V. P. Wardwell. A. 8S. Ladd preached a 
thrilling sermon upon the breathing questions 
of the day. 

J. M. Frost read an essay upon the “ Problem 
of the Country Town.’ D. H. Tribou addressed 
the Conference upon the subject of the paper. 
The paper was referred to the committee on 
Sociology. 

W. J. Wilson, a former member of the Confer- 
ence, was introduced. 


The anniversary of the Conference Epworth 
League was held in the City Hall, the largest 
room in the city. The members of the League 
and their friends crowded the hall to overflow- 
ing to listen toa thrilling address by Dr. O. H. 
Payne. 

THURSDAY. 


The devotional service was led by J. M Frost. 

J. D. Payson was appointed to canvass for the 
Methodist Review. 

Upon nomination of the committee, J. W. Day, 
C, A. Plumer, and G.G. Winslow were elected 
trust: es of East Maine Conference Seminary. 

Rev. G. C. Wilson, agent of the Maine Bible 
Society, was introduced and called attention to 
the work of the Society. 

The Conference voted to refer all requests for 
change of relation, and to be left without ap- 
pointment to attend school, to the committee 
on Conference Relation. 

The 13th Question was called: “‘ Was the char- 
acter of each preacher examined ?’’ Each pre- 
siding elder passed in character and re his 
district. The characters of the effective elde:s, 
with the exception of H. B. Nutter, were passed. 

r. M. 8. Hard, assistant corresponding secre- 
tary, was introduced aud enthused the Confer- 
ence ae ga the work of the Oburch Exten- 
sion Society. 

Revs. A. W. Pottle and B.C. Wentworth, of 
the Maine Conference, were introduced. 

Revs. C. G. Moshier, of the Free Baptist 
Church, E. A. Davis, of the Baptist Church, and 
Wm. Forsyth, of the Congregational Church, 
were introduced as the fraternal delegates of 
their churches, and each nted the greetings 
of his church. Bishop i ded in be- 
half of the Conference. 

An invitation was received from Dr. Harris, 

ident of the Maine State College, to visit the 

nstitution on Saturday evening. The same was 


accepted. 

The 24 Question; “ Who have been continued 
on trial?’ wastaken up. A. H. Hanscom, A. B. 
Carter, L. G. March, J. W. Hatch, and M. T. 
Anderson, being well reported by committee and 
<7 elder, were ad . E. 8. Barrill 

. V. Allen and D. R. Pierce were well repo: 
by presiding elder and continued in the first 


class. 
J. M. Frost was selected to lead the Northport 


Adjourned with the doxology and benediction 
by Dr. M. 8. Hard. 





The anniversaries of the Woman’s Foreign and 
Woman’s Home Missionary Societies were held. 
Mrs. A. F. Chase a. at the first meeting, 
and Mrs. 8. H. Beale at the last-named meeting. 

Instractive and interesting addresses were de- 
livered by Miss Mabel ©. Hartford and Mrs. 
G. R. Palmer. 


The anniversary of the Church Extension 
Society was held in the evening, J. A. Weed pre- 
siding. Rev. M. 8. Hard, D. D., addressed the 
Conference, ee instruction and moving 
each to resolve to do his best for the work. 


FRIDAY. 


The 5 o’clock prayer service was | ly at- 
tended, and continued with increasing interest. 

The devotional service beginning at 7.30 was 
led by J. M. Frost. 

4 8.30 Bishop Merril! called the Conference to 
work. 

The journal of Thursday’s session was read 
and approved. 

The transfer of A. W. Pottle and R. J. Wyckoff 
to the Conference was announced. 

The question, “What members are in the 

udies of tbe fourth 7” was taken Lo 

. M. Bailey, A. E. Luce, J. E. Lombard, B. W. 
ae, a e Tues, = Irvine, J. T. =F 
ardson, I. H. Lidstone, being well represented, 
were advanced to this class. 1 

The question, ‘‘What members have completed 
the Conference course of study ? ” Geo. Reader. 
8. A. Bender, G. H. Hamilton, J. H. Barker and 

. E. were well reported and elected 
elder’s orders. 

“Who have been admitted into full member- 
ship?” E, W. Belcher, H. B. Haskell, C. H. 
Johonnett, N. J. Jones, W. A. Meservey, A. E. 
Russell, Robert Sutcliffe, having completed two 
years of faithful service as mem on trial, and 
a passed the course of study, were 

m 


A vote for delegates to the General Conference 
was taken; but so many in honor preferred 
others, that the number voted for prevented 
any one being elected. 

. W. Bart from Italy was introduced and 
= d the Conf upon the mission 
work. 


Rufus J. Wyckoff was elected to deacon’s 
ers. 


orders. 

H. E. Foss was elected president; D. B. Dow, 
vice-president; C. W. Bradlee, secretary; J. T. 
Richardson, treasurer; and J. M. Frost, U. G. 
Lyons, 8. A. Bender, executive committee, of 
the It{nerante’ Institute. 

Miss Mary E. Lunn, of the Deaconess Home 
and Hospital in Boston, was introduced and in- 
= attention to the work of the Home. 


djourned to meet at 1.30 for the Memorial 
service. 





Conference met p adjournment at 1.30 P. M., 
W. L. Brown presiding. 
The memoirs of Revs. Elisha Skinner and Sam- 


uel T. Page, members of the Conference; of Mrs. 





Make it a point to see that your blood is purified, en- 
riched and vitalized at this season with Hood's Sarsapa- 





rilla, 





Paulina 8. Church, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Day, Mrs 
Ida M. Pierce, Mrs. Lucy R. Tupper, Mrs. Anna 
L. Carter, wives of preachers; and Revs. James 
Lewis and <i are, local preachers, were 
pr ted an pted 

Il. H. W. Wharff, J. F. Haley and H. E. Fos 
were appoioted a committee to receive and ai 
tend the laymen at a united meeting of tr 
Annual Conference and Lay Electoral Confer 





ence. 
The two bodies being seated, Bishop Merri! 
(Continued on Page 16.) 





WALTER BAKER & CO., unre. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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Climax Dish Washer. 


FREE. 

We lead them all. See 
our list of testimonials. 
Best Machine made. More 
of them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given ; t will have 
the Climax. hey can’t 


t along without it. 
Agents wanted, Men or 
vinced by reading testi- 
monials from hundreds 
of people, and experience 
of Agents now in the 


work. You can full 
particulars by writing the 


Climax Mig. Co., 


Columbus, O. 








THE CHRISTIAN 


An organization for men inside the charch, with relig 
saun, estan, pamnane, Pry. death benefits. Send 

D r e stian Industrial League. 
Springfield, Mass. 7 4 


INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 





Book Agents Wanted 


Any man or woman can earn $100 a month with 
DARKNESS & DAYLIGHT in NEW YORK 
A Christian woman's thrilling narrative of ity Years of 
rescue work ‘ /n His Name ‘most beautifully illustrated from 
2850 wonderful flash-light 68d thowand. 700 p. 
latrodection B . Lyman Abbott, 


in tench end cries 
OTA . ag 4 Agents G7 Drrance 
Bo hindrance. for we . a Terma. 
Write for 


rticulars an pereeen wings (free) to 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING O0,, I. Con 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME. 
Highest Praise for the Sabbath School. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Casta} Te eee for Young People. 


Do not substitute inferior books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest! | ¥ ™ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Avr., Chicago. 





CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


EICHTY-FOUR PACES ‘8 by ID 
One Hundred Illustrations in Half Tone. 


Photo; hs of the Bishops, Secretari 
Prominent Ministers and laymen + cathauail 


Views of Historic Churches and Places of Methodism 
Ancient Manuscripts — Bishop Asbury, John Wesley 


Handsomely Bound. 
Sent postpaid for @ cenis. 
CHARLES TILTON, Publisher, 
52 Florence St., Springfield, Mase. 
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Tue Race Topay. 


The rage for Chippendale furniture has settled 
iown into a permanent fashion. Chippendale 
jesigns are in great vogue, and one of the best 
.pecimens that has been seen ia Boston this 
ear is now op exhibition at the Paine ware- 
voms on Canal Street. It is in the form of a 
sbinet sideboard, and is an unusually inexpen- 
sive plece of furniture. 





The Daily Christian Advocate. 

ry \HE daily will be an eight-page paper, the 

| size of the Daily Advocate of four years 
ago, each number containing nearly as much 
natter as is found in each issue of the Western. 
lhe publishing agents have made such arrange- 
ments that there will be no delay in the prin ing 
or the mailing of the paper. It will be printed 
na datly paper office, the type set by machin- 
ery, and printed op presses running at the rate 
of twelve to fifteen thousand copies an hour. It 

« important that subscribers send their names 
at once to the publishers. In 1892 about five 
(housaad subscriptions were received after the 
pening of the General Conference, and in cov- 
sequence there was much necessary delay in 
sending the papers. 

(he editor, Rev. Dr. Lucien Clark, and his 
a-sistant, Rev. Edward Locke, bave arranged 
for the publication of a number of articles by 
Methodist writers botb of the Kast and West, 
which articles will be of interest and value to 
the church. The daily will contain the usual 
report im full of ali the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Conference, including the speeches on ques- 
tions before the Conference, and the addresses 
at the various sp*cial services. Portraits of dis- 
tinguished individuals and other illustrations 
will add interest to the paper. The price is $1.25 
for the entire sersion. 

Subscriptions may be given to the pastors or 
sent direct to Cranston & Curts, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, or to Hunt & Eaton, New 
York City. 





What Better Proof? 


We have actually received more than ten thousand 
voluntary letters from those who have been cured of 
some form of Threat and Lung Trouble by Adamson’s 
Kotanie Cough Balsam. Think whata tribute of appre- 

jation this is Svld by your loc.i Draggirt. 





Church Register. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. G. H. Hardy, West Rindge, N. H. 
Rev. George M. Hamlen, D. D., Cottage City, Mass. 
Rev. B. W. Virgio, Dedham, Mass. 
Rev. EB. 0. Bass, D. D., 42 Haskins St., Providence, 
R. I. 


METHODIST SOUIAL UNION. — The next meeting 
will be held-at the American House, Monday evening, 
April 27, at 6 o’clock. Dinner will be served at 6.30. 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., pastor New Old South 
Church, Boston, and Rev. Nathan E. Wood, D. D., pastor 
First Baptist Church, Boston, will be the guests of the 
evening and will address the Union. 

©. R. Maeen, President. 








CARD. — Rev. 0. W. Adams and wife wish to express 
to their many friends their heartfelt thanks and appre- 
clation for the valuable tokens of remembrance received 
on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of their mar- 
riage. That the bountiful Father may richly reward the 
donors one and all is their prayer. 

Barre, April 13. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE HISTORY. — Hav- 
ing been appointed Conference historian, it is very nec- 
essary that I should have the assistance of all our 
preachers and laymen in this laudable enterprise. Let 
the delinquent churches and pastors respond. My ad- 
dress for the summer will be West Rindge, N.H. After 
Sept. 1, probably Ashburnham, Mass. G. H. Harpy. 


Marriages. 


BARNES — BROCK — In New Bedford, Mass., April 8, by 
Rev. J. F. Cooper, William H. Barnes, of Boston, and 
Hattie ~ Brock, daughter of Hon. J. C. Brock, of ‘New 

ore 


SEIGARS - NITORRLL — In East Pittston 
the M. &. parsonage, Rev. 0. W. Lowell, "william . 
Seigare and Sadie mitchell both of Alna, Me. 


LOEFFLER — sonpipene = = Somerville, April 16, 
by Rev. A. W. Nelson, Theodore ee Somer- 
ville, and Macy’ Schindler, of Boston. 





= ——_ — ——_—_—_— ——__—__— 
PREACHERS’ AID COMMITTER. _ The Preac hers’ 
Aid Committee of the New England Conference will 
meet on Monday, May 4, at 2 p.m.,in the Historice! 
Room, Wesleyan Building, 3% Bromfield 8t. 
L. B. Bares, Chairman. 





FOR TEMPORARY PULPIT SUPPLY, address Rev. 
E. W. Virgin, Dedbam, Maas. 





NEW BEDFORD DISTRICT — FIRST QUARTER. — 
The quarterly conferences previous to May have been 
arranged by private correspondence; those after May 
will be published later. 

The place for the spring meeting of the Ministerial 
Association not being fixed at the last meeting, will any 
pastors desiring to entertain the Association communi- 
cate with me soon ? T. J. Eveaetr. 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
NortTa District — FixstT QUARTER. 


APRIL. 

Broadway, Somerville, 20; Townsend, 26,2 p m; 
Rockbottom, 21, Lonenburg, 26,7 p m; 
Flint St , Somerville, 22; Cambridge, Grace, 27; 
Concord, 23; Woburn, 24; 

Lowell, Central, 24; South Framingham, 29; 
Bast Pepperell, 26,2%am; Hudson, 30. 


MAY. 
Harvard St, Camb’ge,2,3, Watertown, 18; 

am; Newton Lower Falls, #0; 
First Ch., Somerville, 4; Somervilie, Park Ave , 21; 
Winchester, 5; Natick, 22; 


Leominster, 6; Waltham, Emmanu-£), 23, 4 
Weston, 7; am; 
West Chelmsford, 9, 10am; Waltham, First Oh., 4,7 pm 
Fitchburg, 11; (q. ©., 27); 
West Fitchbarg, 12; M+ynard, 2%; 
Ashiand, 13; Newton Highlands, 26; 
Trinity, Cambridge, 14; Priaceton, %, 2 p m; 
Cochituate, 16, 17, a m; Oakdale, 28; 
Sudbury, 17, 1.30 p m; Clinton, 30, 31 a m; 
Saxonville, 17,645 p m; Berlin, 31, 1.30 p m; 
Marlboro, 31, 6 p m. 
JUNE. 

Charlestown, Trinity, 11; 

Epworth, Camb.. 13, 14, a m; 
Lowell, 8t. Paul's, 3; Auburndale, 15; 
Lowell, Highlands, 6,7, a m; Newtonville, 17; 
Lowell, Ventral, 1, 6.3% pm; Newton Upper Falls, 18; 
Newton, 8; Lowell, Worthen St., 19 
Uharlestown, Mon. 8q. 0; Newton Centre, 22. 


Ayer, 1,2, p m; 
Graniteville, 1; 





G. F. Eaton, P. E. 
118 Oxford 8t , North Cambridge. 





Souts District. 
APRIL. 
26, a m, Highlandville; 
26, p m, Revere St. ; 
26, eve, West Roxbury; 


16, Mattapan; 
21, City Point; 
22, Dorchester St ; 
23, Mt. Bowdoin; 28, East Douglas; 
24, Bethany Church; 29, Hyde Park; 
30, Boston Swedish. 
MAY. 
1, Neponset; 17, a m, Webster; 
3,a m, Egleston Square; 17, p m, Oxford; 
3, p m, Italian Church; 19, Westboro; 
3,eve, Dedham; 20, Whitinsville; 
4, Franklin; 81, Uxbridge; 
5, West Medway; 22, Upton; 
7, Highland Church; 4, am, Millbury; 
8, South Walpole; 4, p m, North Grafton; 
10,a m, Parkman 8t.; 2%, eve, Allston; 
10, p m, Forest Hills; 25, Coral 8t.; 
10, eve, Atlantic; 26, Lakeview ; 
ll, Bromfield 8t.; 27, Park Avenue; 
12, St. Andrew's; 28, Shrewsbury; 
13, Tremont 8t.; 29, Cherry Valley; 
14, First Church ; 31, a m, Hopkinton; 
16, Walpole; 31, p m, Southville; 
31, eve, Morgan Chapel. 
JUNE. 


1, Trinity, Worcester; 19, Baker Memorial; 





Business Bo “Motices. 


READ the last column on t column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING nye 4 bas been used for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allege of in, cures wind —— and is the best rem- 
edy for Diarrhea. Twenty five cents a bottle. 





NOTICE. — Rev. Geo. M. Hamlen, D. D., president of 
Mallalieu Seminary, Kinsey, Ala., will assist brethren 
in taking the collection for the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society when and wherever invited. 
A further potice relative to this matter will appear 
soon. Post Office address, Cottage City, Mass. 


Money Letters from April 6 to 13. 


E Allen, J B Ackley. Rosa Benson, G N Bryant, J W 
Bean, H G Butler, Wm Bragg. Mrs A W Cram, J F 
Clymer, F P Crandon, W F Cook, G H Oheney, © 8 
Cummings, E C Clemans, James Castles, H R Comstock. 
© W Dockrill, Mrs E W Durfee, W BR Davenport. F J 
Follansbee, Mrs G E Fletcher, L M Flocken. F K 
Graves, Andrew Gillies, Mrs M F Grant, G D Gunn, 
Grumiaux Sub Agency. Geo Humphrey, Mre E L Hop- 
kins, B L House, Chas E Hall, Miss H B Wiggins, W W 
Hallock, M E Johnson, Mrs A M Jack, W 8 Jagger. 


2l,a m, Malden Swedish; 


8, Lowell Swedish; 21, p m, Lynn Swedish; 


9, Milford; 21, eve, Boston Swedish; 
10, Holliston; 22, Winthrop 8t.; 
11, Leicester ; 23, Stanton Avenue; 


24, People’s Temple; 
26, St. John’s; 

26, Jamaica viain; 

28, a m, West Quincy; 
2%, eve, St. Paul's; 


l4, eve, Thomas St. ; 
15, Rockport Swedish ; 
16, Laurel 8t.; 


17, Webster Square ; 29, Wollaston; 

18, Brookline; 30, Dorchester Church. 
JULY. 

1, Norwood; 2, Plainville; 


8, North End Mission. 
The district stewards’ meeting will be held Wednes- 
day, May 6, at 2p. m.,in the Historical Room, Wesleyan 
Building, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Osborn Road, Brookline. 


J. H. MansrieLp. 





Dover DisTRict — Finst QUARTER. 
APRIL. 
Sanb’nville & Brookfield, 18, Lawr'ce, St. Mark's, 26, eve, 
eve, and 19; %6,am; 
Milton Mills, 20, eve; Lawrence, Garden S&t., 26, 
Haverhill, First Ch., 4, eve, eve, 27, eve; 


May 3,am; Exeter, 2%, eve. 
MAY. 
Haverhill, Third Ch., 2, eve, Smithtown, 15, eve; 
3, eve; Hampton, 16, eve, 17, a m; 





Haverhill, Grace Ch., 4, eve; Greenland, 17, eve 
Newtields, 5, eve; Portsmouth, 18, eve ; 

















Mrs L Kimball, M E Kugler, Mrs E M Kimball. © L | Newmarket, 6, eve; Methuen, seve, eve; 
Libby, H Lummis, Mrs B P Lowater, J H Lewis. L D | Bast K’gst’n, 9, eve, 10 a m; St. Paul's, Lawr'nce, 22, eve, 
Morse,J W Merrill. J H Newland, Mrs B Nickerson. | Kingston, 10, p m and eve; 4, a m; 
Chas Peckham, Mrs M E Pattee, M © Pendexter. AB Lawrence, Haverhill 8t., 11, Centraiville, Lowell, 25, eve; 
Russell. F K Stratton, G M Smiley, Mrs J P Stead- eve; Moult’nville, 9, eve, 31,a m; 
man, F H Spear, E M Smith, Mrs L F Seward, Mrs Au | Merrimacport, 12, eve; Tuftonboro, 31, p m; 
Sturgis, H 4 Sawyer, E D Slade. Chas Tilton, J Thars- | Amesbury, 33, eve; No. Wakefield & East Wolf- 
ton, Miss E Trussell, T M Talbot. John Wentworth, Salisbury, l4, eve; boro, 31, eve, 
OC H Walters. youn: 

—=— hester, 1, eve; Fremont, l4, eve; 

sey Bast Rochester, 2, eve; Bpping, 19, eve; 





Blindness Prevented and Cured: 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! : 
No Waiting to be Blind. : 
Immature cataracts can be absorbed Discsoce 4 
f the eye god lid, often ante tobe ing arene Be 
body should read our pan 4 

let The E Sve mallea dfree. Itex laine the causes 
vision, how pre-s 
Bemis: 

: 













ented and cured at home and a’ 
; & ye Sanitarium. Glens Falls, N.Y. 








Somersw’th, 6,eve,7,am; Raymond, 9, eve, 21, m; 

Bast Candia, 2\, p m, & eve; 

Auburn, 27, eve, % a m; 
down, 13, eve, 14; Chester, 38, p mand eve. 

N. B. — Secure fall di ; have A jal report 
for last year ready; also estimating committee for cur- 
rent year be ready to report. All business of Confer- 
enee should be done in time. We have one year more 
for work if the Lord will. G. W. Norgis. 








NEW ENGLAND OONFERENCE — OHURCH AID 
SOCIBTY. — The annual meeting to assign churches for 
collecting will be held in the Committee Room, Wes- 
leyan Building, Boston, Wednesday, May 6 Pastors 
and others interested will take notice, and be present 
and ready to represent their claims. 

Gro. 8, CHapnovuRne, Sec. and Treas 


General Conference Transportation. 


For several months the committee have been trying 
to arrange with ell the various railway associations for 
special half-fare rates, from all points, to General Con 
ference at Cleveland, Ohio, and return. 

The Central Passenger Association bas granted one 
fare fur round trip, tickets to be sold April 29 and 30, 
May 1 and 2; the return coupons to be deposited at once 
with special railway agent at the General Conference 
building, and to be used not later than June 2. They 
will also run excursion trains to Uleveland and return, 
within a radius of two bundred miles, at one first-class 
fare, May 16, 22 and 29, good for three days. 

The Trunk Line Association, Bast,and the Western 
Passenger Association, including the Transcontinental 
Lines, and also the Southern States Passenger Associa 
tion, have al! granted rates of one and one-third fare, on 
the certificate plan. The certificate must Be obtained 
of ticket agent at starting point, and deposited with the 
special railway agent at General Conference building, 
which, when indorsed by the agent and our treasurer, 
will secure the one-third fare returning. Apply at rafl 
way office for certificate and ticket at least thirty min 
utes before the train leaves. 

The other two Associations, the New England and the 
Southwestern, will no doubt grant us the same one and 
one-third fare basis. 

All tickets limited to continuous passage each way, 
and to return by same route. 

If the ticket agent at your station is not supplied with 
certificates and through tickets to Cleveland, he can in 
form you of the nearest important station where they 
can be obtained. Each person availing of this reduced 
fare ticket will pay full fare going, and the certificate 
will authorize one-third fare returning 

Wherever possible to secore clerical half-fare per- 
mits — and they can be secured on nearly all the various 
railroads — they will give the holder much more free 
dom of time and movement 

The commitiee expect to refund at Cleveland the re- 
duced railway rates, and the necessary expenses en 
route, by usual direct route to Cleveland. 

Ricnagp DyMonp, Treas. and R. R Sec. 

240 East 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


An Advance Movement among Boston 
Methodists. 


In January a meeting of Methodist ministers of Bos 
ton and vicinity was held, and the question of union 
evangelistic services for Boston, to be conducted in 
Methodistic ways, was considered. The following com 
mittee was appointed to draft a plan which was to be 
submitted to another general meeting Revs. L. B 
Bates, W.T. Perrin, W. N. Brodbeck, J. D. Pickles, J 
Galbraith, L. W. Staples, F.N. Upham. This committee 
has had several meetings, with Dr. Bates as chairman 
and F. N. Upham as secretary. After much careful and 
prayerful consideration, the following results have been 
reached : — 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSES. — (1) To intensify the relig 
fous bond between our Methodist churches. (2) The 
deepening of the religious life among our members and 
the salvation of the unsaved. (3) The equipping of the 
eburch for aggressive home work. 

Time oy MeeTines. — Sunday, Nov. 15, spccial pre 
paratory day in the individual churches. Tuesday, Nov. 
17, beginning union meetings in the districts of the city, 
as Roxbury, Dorchester, South Boston, etc.; these meet- 
ings to continue two weeks. Sunday, Nov. 29, begin in 
the afternoon a great central meeting in the city and 
hold on for at least two weeks. 

Dr. L. B. Bates bas been chosen as leader-in-charge 
An advisory board made up of one from each section of 
the city is to be appointed 

The above plan is the outline which is to be presented 
to the general meeting to be held Monday, April 27, at 2 
Pp. m., in the Historical Room. The committee bespeak 
for it earnestand thoughtful attention. It has within 
its range great possibilities for the welfare of our Zion. 





TO STUDENTS IN THE PREACHERS’ COURSE OF 
STUDY IN THE NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN OON 
FERENOS. —A notice concerniag exegetical work. 

Students of the First Year may prepare an exegesis 
op any of the following passages : Matt. 4: 1-11; Matt. 5: 
21-26; Matt. 16: 13-290; Matt. 25: 31-46; Mark 10: 17-31; Lake 
6: 1-13; Luke 7: 94-36; John 1: 1-18; John 3: 1-15; John 2 
19-23; John 21: 16-19. 

Students of the Second Year may select from these 
Rom. 3: 25, 26; Rom. 7: 18-25; Rom. 9: 14-24; 1 Cor. 13; 1 Cor. 
15: 35-49; 2 Cor. 12: 1-10; Eph. 2: 1-10; Eph. 6: 22-33; 1 Thess 
4:13 —6: 1-11. 

Students of the Third Year from Gen. 3: 1-21; Gen.6 
1-8; Bxodus 20: 1-17: Leviticus &: 17-32; Numbers 6: 22-27; 
Numbers 2%: 15-19; Deut. 32: 9-14. 

Students of the Fourth Year from Isaiah 11: 1-9; 35; 38 
1-8; 46: 1-7; 63; 63: 1-6. 

Let the student do thorough work in whichever selec 
tion he may choose for himself. Let him study the 
pessage, if he can,in the original language. Let bim, 
also, study all the authorities he can find. 

The work of this year should be better than that of 
last year. 

Horswell (Bxegetical Studies in the Gospels and Paul 
ine Episties) should be read by stadents in the First and 
Second Years’ work, and might be read to profit by sta 
dents of the Third and Fourth Years’ work. Warren 
(Exegetical Studies in the Pentateuch and Isaiah) 
should be read by students of the Third and Fourth 
Years. Let all the work be strictly exegetical. 

Any further information will be furnished by the Ex 
aminer Groner W. Krva. 

Taunton, Mass. 





It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment - 


for the invalid, convalescent and dys 
peptic is hard to obtain 
is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anemic, dyspeptic and overworked 
matose strengthens and nourishes : re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in? u. “and 1-lb. tins 
Somatose - B'scuit, palatable and strengthening 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose « Cocoa. for pursing moth 
ers, invalids and convalescents, A pleasant and strength 
ening heversge for table use = Peket Bros.’ Soma. 


tose - Chacntite for eoting and drinking 
All druevists  Dascrittive pamth'ets free of 
Schieftctin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


When you Buy Entire Wheat Flour 
See that the beste - is marked 
with o 


Trade- Mark www 


Franklin Mills C Co., I Lockport, N. Y 





MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY ANNOUNCE THE FOL- 
LOWING NEW BOOKS. 

Oo 
Tom Grogan. 

By F. HopkKINSON SMITH, author of “A Gentle 
man Vagabond,’’ *‘ Colonel Carter of Carters 
ville,” etc. Beautifully printed, and bound in 


a strikingly artistic style. Llustrated with 


nineteen designs by C .8. REINHART. Crown 

Svo, $1 50. 

This is the strongest and most striki Me story Mr 
Smith has yet written. The heroine m Grogan 
is asuperb and original character; the in« ide nts are 
dramatic, and illustrate some burning the 
day; and the style and humor lend pec ull ar charms to a 


remarkable story 


Spring Notes From Tennes- 


see. 
By BRADFORD ToRREY, author of “A Florida 
Sketch-Book,” “ Birds in the Bush,” “A 
Rambier’s Lease,” “The Foot-path Way.” 


16mo, $1.25 

A delightful group 
printed, containing 
in Tennessee, some hem on famous ba 
Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, et« 


Pirate Gold. 


A Novel. By F. J. Srimsonw (“‘J.8. of Dale ’’) 
16mo, $1 25. 





er before 
and scenery 








A story of Boston in the middie of this century it ts 
not an historical! novel, but reproduces with great fidel- 
ity aod charm the social atmosphere place and 
time. The season will bring few brights ror more read 


able novels 


Four-Handed Folk. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of “ Bird 
Ways,” * In Nesting-Time,” “ Little Brothers 
of the Air,” A Bird-Lover in the West. 
Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25 





A very attractive book describing observations of va 
rious pets the kinkajoo, “ living ball the lemur 
marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, and several kinds of 
monkeys. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston and New York. 


A ENT. W everywhere to canvases for 
G 5 ANTED our New Gift Booka. Two 
rare beauties. Sell at sight. Address Historical Pub 
ishing Oo., Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS WANTED “on ratssone wonaerra 





arly 600 massive pages. Ov vor <0 pletares. 
He tele allt he saw while traveling ‘reund the rh 
Address, “ People’s,” 3941 Market 8t., Philadelphia "Pa 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ee WokLo. 
3. SHOE "Voll" 
roe | 4 to 86 for shor 
amine the . Douglas Shoe, and '.) 3. 
see what np pn you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACK, die in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 


than any 





manufacturer in the world. 
None genuine unless name and 


price is stamped on the bottom 
Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, 82.50, 82.25 Shoes; 


$2.50, 62 and re :15 for boys 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 


cannot supply you, send to tac 
tory, enclosing price and 3 
to pay carriage. State kind 
of toe (cap or plain), 
wee. Our Custom Dept. will 
order. Send for new Illus 
Catalogue to Box N. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 






WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE. 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


YO DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
U Wostornm Lk a 
SELL srry cer dee 
. State exact ait 
WE |osicst oi = 
BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST co 
Send for owe Bond Lit. 83 Equitable Bullding, Boston. 





einv 
ftitle, and your lowest 





AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manu/vacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 


199 Mtate ee. Roston., Meer 








ee 
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Our Book Table 


The Age of Hildebrand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. 
New York: The Christian Literature Society, Price, 


When the Roman Empire fell, Europe broke 
into fragments. Several attempts were made 
through the ages to bind them together again, 
but in vain. Charlemagne made great progress 
in that direction, and Napoleon at a later date 
undertook the task, but England and Russia 
were too much for him. With spiritual weap- 
ons Hildebrand tried his hand at what is known 
as papal absolutism. He claimed the divine 
right to rule over all kings and emperors in 
Christendom. This happened in the depths of 
the Middle Ages. Hildebrand reigned as Greg- 
ory VII. from 1073 to 1080. But the idea of pa- 
pal supremacy held sway much longer. Our 
author gives it from Leo IX. in 1049 to Boniface 
VIII. in 1303. The idea, however, touched its 
highest point under Innocent II[. in 1198; and 
this period of 149 years, extending from 1049 to 
1198, which may be called the “Age of Hilde- 
brand,” is covered by this admirable mono- 
graph of Prof. Vincent. The narrative is divid- 
ed by the reigns of the successive Popes; but 
the author keeps constantly in mind his main 
theme — the development of the scheme of pa- 
pal absolutism over Furope. 

The volume is an instalment of “The Ten 
Epochs of Church History,” in course of publi- 
cation by the Christian Literature Company. 
Each volume is to be complete in itself. The 
first issued, “The Age of Hildebrand,” is the 
fifth in the series. The matter of the volume is 
admirably digested and arranged, and the style 
is at once clear and strong. The author’s sen- 
tences are short and direct, like tnose of Froude. 
Without the graphic and pictorial power of 
Dean Stanley, he follows, with the order, 
clearness and accuracy of Dean Milman the 
thread of his great theme — the papal absolutism 
ot Gregory VII. The subject is everywhere held 
firmly in hand and the central line of thought is 
never hidden by accompanying detail. The 
book, abounding in information and fresh 
views, is everywhere readable. The student of 
church history will find fresh faspiration in the 
perusal of its pages. 


Delivered at Ox- 


Lectures on the Council of Trent. 
B New York: 


ford, 1892-3. By James Anthony Froude. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Froude has been much criticised asa historian; 
but the critics, op closer examination, find him 
much more accurate and careful than they had 
anticipated. He has a marvelous grasp of his 
subject, even in minor details; and out of this 
fullness he writes with great freshness and force. 
His sentences are short and direct; he strikes at 
the core of his subject and amplifies with va- 
rious touches of his pencil. In these thirteen 
lectures delivered at Oxford he treats an im- 
portant subject connected with modern civiliza- 
tion. The title gives “‘ The Council of Trent;” 
the lectures really deal with the causes of tbe 
Reformation. He goes below the surface and 
shows that that great moral, spiritual and politi- 
cal upheaval came not from Luther, but from 
the unseen forces at work in the depth of s0- 
ciety. Luther was merely the crier on the sur- 
face announcing the earthquake. The author 
considers the condition of the church and 
traces the movement on through the edict of 
of Worms, the reigns of Clement VII. and Paul 
III., the Diet of Ratisbon, and the doings and 
definitions of the Council. The subject, though 
important, is naturally dry; we have traveled 
away from the conditions of the age and the 
type of thought then prevailing; but Froude 
had the genius which enabled him to throw 
light and life into the darkest and dullest sub- 
ject. His lectures read right on like a story. 
Dry as may be the subject, the volume has no 
dull page. 
— 7:4 Riordan and Tozo Takayanagi. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

The best literature of Japan has been pro- 
nounced untranslatable into Western tongues. 
Many Oriental conceptions are incomprehensi- 
ble to a European or an American. The present 
volume is the result of an attempt to render 
some of the lighter touches of Japanese litera- 
ture, to bring over to us the gauze-like webs of 
myth, the drops of dew, and the bubbles of 
Oriental fancy. How far the rendering is faith- 
ful we are unable to say; but the author has 
succeeded in giving us an attractive book, 
which has a charm in the very fact that it mir- 
rors the spirit of the Orient. We are taken 
completely out of our humdrum, every-day 
world into one at the antipodes. 


Price, 


A Glance at the Literature of 


Agnosticism and Religion, By Jacob Gould Schur- 
man. New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. Price, $1. 


This volume contains three lectures by the 
president of Cornell on agnosticism. The first 
deals with scientific and the second with philo- 
sophical agnosticism, while the third treats 
spiritual religion in its essence and evolution. 
The three discourses are clear, compact, forcible 
presentations of his subject. Huxley, the icon- 
oclast, was the high priest of scientific agnosti- 
cism, while Spencer dealt with the philosoph- 
ical side of the same subject. The most striking 
of the three lectures is the third, on spiritual 
religions. Catholicism locates religion in out- 
ward forms, the sacraments, while Calvinism 
confines it to the formulations of the intellect, 


phasis on the life, which is vastly more impor- 
tant than the forms or creed. We can never 
sufficiently emphasize the fact that religion ,is 
the inner life of the soul; the creed and ritual, 
well in their places, are merely incidental. The 
life is the essential of religion. 


The Second we ty, of Mr. Sta: deharet. A 
Novel. Seino BEek e. New Yor Harper & 
rice, 


Brothers. ag 

Every person is persuaded that, with a second 
chance in life, he could improve on the first 
trial. Wise people are free to declare he would 
not. The author of this clever story gives his 
hero a second chance, restoring the middle- 
aged literary man to youth. He tries the race 
again, and it results ina miserable failure. He 
was, of course, over-cautious and determined to 
take none but the main chance. To be sure, he 
marries the Widow Brentford for her money, 
but unfortunately for him her husband proves to 
be alive. It wasa piece of good fortune, after 
all, that Mr. Staplehurst was allowed to return 
to his former condition. The story is a parable 
and a lesson. 





The Woodlanders. 


New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 


By Thomas Hardy. 
Price, $1.50. 


The genius of Hardy seems to be inexhausti- 
ble. Though he has already covered the west 
coast of England with his visionary characters, 
he lays the scene of this story, also, in Wessex. 
What Sir Walter Scott did for his native coun- 
try, Hardy has done for Wessex; he has fur- 
nished it with imaginary people more real and 
enduring than the actual dwellers on the soil. 
The heroes and kings of Wessex have faded 
into mere shadows, while Hardy’s people are 
thrown freshly upon the canvas in colors to last 
for a thousand years. The story of “The 
Woodlanders”’ presents a contrast between self- 
ish and unselfish love. 


By Albert Lee. 


Tome Toddles. 
‘ete New York: 


er 8. Newell. 

Price ©, $lp25. 

This story appeals to the young. Tommy sees 
the wooden animals in his Noah’s Ark become 
animate, and falls in with a complacent aheep 
and an ex-pirate, who b his 
in travel. They go on board the Ark just as the 
flood begins. The banquet of the animals, at 
which the ex-pirate makes a speech, is one of 
the most amusing incidents of the book. 


Illustrated by 
Harper & Brothers. 








Magazines. 


—— The Ventury for April is rich in text and 
picture. The frontispiece is a beautiful engrav- 
ing by Cole after George De Forest Brush’s 
“* Mother and Child.” Professor Marquand, of 
Princeton, furnishes a graphic description of 
* The Old Olympic Games,” illustrated by Cas- 
taigne’s carefully-prepared reproductions. The 
article will have fresh interest from the present 
attempt to revive the old Grecian games. Prof. 
W. M. Sloane continues his *‘ Lifeof Napoleon,” 
detailing the attempt of the Emperor to crush 
Spain and the uprising of Germany under the 
lead of Prussia. The illustrations are a striking 
feature of the article. Victor Louis Mason, of the 
War Department, gives details of the “ Four Lin- 
coln Conspiracies.’’ Gilbert Parker bas a dramat- 
ic story, “‘ The Little Bell of Honor; ” and Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer has an article on 
church architecture entitled, ‘‘ The Churches of 
Périgueux and Angouléme.” (The Century 
Company: New York.) 


—— The Treasury for April has a sermon by 
Rev. J. W. Glover on “ The Spring-Time,” fol- 
lowed by “ Springtime Thoughts ” from Long- 
fellow, and “‘ The Vernal Festival,” by T. D. 
Talmage. ‘“ The Wastes and Resources of Life ” 
is the title of a sermon by Rev. &. H. Roys, 
whose portrait forms the frontispiece. Then 
follow “ Outlines of Sermons” and “ Sermon 
Thoughts,” and “ The Temptations of the Min- 
istry.’’ The editorial notes and suggestions are 
abundant and excellent. (E. B. Treat; 5 Cooper 
Union, New York.) 


——The April Biblical World contains ten 
excellent articles. Prof. Bruce contributes an 
interesting sketch of Dr. Marcus Dods of Scot- 
land; Prof. Moulton has “Two Sonnets from 
Job;” Dr. Parker presents an excellent article 
on “The Sea of Galilee;” while Mr. Petrie 
gives an account of the latest exploration and 
discovery in Egypt. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

——- The April A. M. E. Church Review comes 
with a good table of contents. Hon. John 
Hurst, ex-secretary of the Haytien Legation, 
whose likeness serves as a frontispiece, leads in 
an article on “ Hayti and the United States.” 
Rev. R. R. Downs has a second paper on “ Causes 
and Effects of the African Agitation.” Bishop 
Tanner gives what he thinks “ God’s Estimate 
of Human Life.” Rev. J. W. Rankin makes a 


plea for “ Ministerial Character;” and two 
articles follow on Bishop Wayman. D. Augustus 
Straker defines the “ Object and Aim of the 
National Federation of Colored Men in the 
United States.” (African M. E. Publishing 
House : Philadelphia.) 


—— The Methodist Magazine and Review has 
for April a fine list of articles. “ British Co- 
lumbia: Its Extent and Resources,” by W. W. 
Baer, leads the column. It is admirably done in 
text and illustration. Then come: “ Gospel 
Work in Greenland;” “ Every-day Life in 
Bible Lands,” by the editor; and a sketch of 
“ Frederick Dougiass.”” Miss M. A. Daniels 
gives a suggestive article on “ Matthew Arnold 
and the New Criticism.” 8S. R. Crockett tur- 
nishes a fragment from “ Cleg Kelley and his 
Father; ”’ and C. W. Watch tells of “ Social 
Reform in Canada.”’ (William Briggs: Toronto.) 


—— The Pulpit for March contains six admi- 
rable sermons by living pulpit orators. Rev. Dr. 
F. A. Noble tells of “ Wrath Turned to Praise.” 
Dr. Thomas gives advice to young men; Moody 
shows the * Gateway into the Kingdom; ” and 
Dr. D. M. Ramsey scores the theatre as the scene 
of immoral influences. (G. Holzapfel: Freder- 
icksburg, Pa.) 


—— McClure’s tor April has for a frontispiece 
a striking portrait of Dr. William Konrad Rént- 
gen, the discoverer of the X rays. H.J.W. Dam 
has a leading articie containing the facts about 
“ The New Marvel in Photography.”’ The arti- 
cle is fully illustrated. Ida M. Tarbell contin- 
aes her marvelous record of the early lite of 
‘“* Abraham Lincoln.” The present article fol- 
lows him down through the Harrison campaign 
of 1840, giving new information and several 
portraits hitherto unpublished. In this num- 
ber, also, Anthony Hope opens his “‘ Phroso ” — 
atale of brave deeds and perilous adventures. 
(8S. 8. McClure: 30 Lafayette Piace, New York.) 


—— Appleton's Popular Science Monthly tor 
April contains no less than fourteen contributed 
articles, most of them of prime interest. The 
biographical article is a sketch of Benjamin 
Smith Barton, with a fine portrait as a frontis- 
piece. Professor Trowbridge discusses “ The 
X Rays.” Professor Newbold treats of “ Hyp- 
notic States, Trance and Ecstasy.” Norman 
Robinson has a fine natural-history paper on 
“ The Ways and Means of Ants.” ‘ The Social 
Function of Wealth” is ably treated by M. 
Paul Beaulieu; and Alfred Perry Brigham tells 
ot “ The New Geography,” which includes a 
consideration of the geologic changes in eges 
past. (D. Appleton & Company: New York.) 


—— The New Church Review for April is fur- 
nished with eight suggestive articles. Julian 
K. Smyth discusses ‘‘ The Incarnation and Ev- 
olution.” Louis G. Hoeck treats of “Spectrum 
Analysis.” William H. Mayhew contributes 
beautiful thoughts on ‘‘The Sermon on the 
Mount.” “Source of the Christ in Ancient 
Myths,” by E. D. Daniels, and “The New- 
Cbharchman in the World,” by H. Clinton Hay, 
follow in order. James Reed gives an appre- 
ciative view of “The Reformation.” At the 
same time he shows that Protestantism dealt 
with abuses on the surface. The reformers re- 
tained the taint of Calvinism drawn from 
Augustine. (Massachusetts New-Church Union: 
16 Arlington Street, Boston.) 


—— The Bibliotheca Sacra is one of the solid 
theological periodicals of the day. The April 
issue contains seven contributed articles besides 
various Oriental and sociological notes. James 
Monroe dwells on “The Divine Origin of the 
Religion of the Bible,” giving the old thought 
the fresh setting needed in our time. “The 
Builders of the Second Temple,” by ‘Walter 
Betteridge, and “Studies in Christology,” by 
Frank Hugh Foster, follow. George F. Greene 
has an able and instructive article on ‘‘ What 
the Working Classes Owe to Christianity.” Dr. 
Plumb excoriates ‘‘ Dr. George A. Gordon’s Re- 
construction of Christian Theology,” showing 
that the pastor of the New Old Souta holds the 
Trinitarian view of the person of Christ, the 
Unitarian view of the work of Christ, and the 
Universalist view of the consequences of 
Cbrist’s work. Prof. Bemis has along word on 
“The Demand for More Money.” (Bibliotheca 
Sacra Company: Oberlin, Obio.) 


—— The April Chautauquan comes with gen- 
erous contributions in its several departments. 
The Required Readings contain “ Footprints of 
Washington;” “The Tariff Legislation; ” 
“ The Air We Breathe;” Prof. Gilmore's essay 
on “The Biglow Papers;” and Prof. Jenks’ 
* Political Party Machinery.”’ General Read- 
ings contain “ A Romance of the Stars,” “ The 
Protection of Italian Emigrants in America; ” 
“The New Olympic Games; ” “ The New Pho- 
tography; ” and “‘ The Sultan of Turkey.” The 
Woman’s Table, the Editor’s Outlook, and Cur- 











Don’t Worry 





to the creed or dogmatic statements. Both 
leave out the heart, the inner life. John es- 
ley located religion in the inner life, in the 
heart, in the feelings. The president approves of 
this new departure, and claims that the great 
success of Methodism in America is due in part, 
end in no inconsiderable part, to; the Dew om- 


“Sunlight Soap 


It washes clothes easily, no hard rubbing 
which spoils good linen and good temper. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York- 





rent History and Opinion follow. 
taugquan: Meadville.) 


—— The American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal for March and April opens with an 
article by Prof. Harshberger on the “ Purpose 
of Ethno-Botany,” which throws light on the 
condition of ancient peoples and also the trade 
routes of the early world. H. C. Mercer gives 
“Cave Explorations in the Eastern States; ” 
while Dr. Paul Carus treats devil worship in its 
early stages. Various notes on archeology add 
to the value of the number. (175 Wabash Ave.: 
Chicago. ) 

—— The current Homiletic Review is charac- 
terized by its usual variety and freshness. It 
has Review, Sermonic, [llustrative, Kxegetical, 
Pastoral and Social sections, with something 
valuable in each. In the Review section Dr. 
Barrows considers ‘“‘ The Triamph of Christian - 
ity; ” Dr. Sample treats “The Physical Resur- 
rection of Christ; ” Prof. Young, “ God’s Glory 
in the Heavens; ” Dr. David J. Burrell, “ Com- 
parative Religion;” and Dr. J. F. MeOurdy 
sheds “ Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent 
Discoveries.” Dr. W. C. Conant discusses “ Is- 
lam in Prophecy,” and Dr. Stuckenberg “‘ The 
Social Problem.” (Fank & Wagnalls: New 
York.) 


(The Chau- 
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Obituaries. 


Day. — Elizabeth Ruggles Day, daughter of 
Justin Whitcomb and wife of Rev. James W. 
Vay, was born in Abbott, 0 Son Sut 8 1835, and 
died in East Corinth, Me., Feb. 29, 1896. 

In early youth she commenced her Christian 
lite and held fast her faith through al! her years. 
In 1874ebe was » and for twenty-two 
years made a model nage home. She was 
a busy, faithful Christian wife,a wise, patient, 
self-denying mother, and the ‘doors of r cor- 
jial home swung wide in hospitality. 

The work of the Master was very dear to her. 
She kept her a from evil. It was an in- 
«piration to be permitted to be one of her asso- 
ciates. In every community where she made a 
home there are many who remember her wise 
counsels and bappy influence, and who grieve 
tor her as for a sister beloved. 

Her home is desolate; the church at East 
Corinth has lost a faithful member, and the East 
Maine Conference sustains a sorrow which is 
widely felt. L. F.C. 





Steete. — Helen F. Steele, wife of Rev. Joel A. 
Steele, died at her home in St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Feb. 12, 1896. She was born in St. Andrews, 
N. B., April 22, 1831. 

‘April 2, 1860, she was married to Mr. Steele in 
Calais, Me. Of their eight children, four are 
now living — Edmund D., of Lowell, Mass., and 
jo Carrie and Charles, of St. *John« bury, 

Until three years ago she accompanied her 
husband as the wife of an itinerant Methodist 
minister, for thirty poe serving churches in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. Three years ago the family came to St. 


Johnsbu 


Mrs. Steele united with the church when but 
a child, and has been an active and loyal sup- 
porter of the various activities of the church all 
her life. On omnes to St. Johnsbury she en- 
tered with her usual earnestness into every de- 
partment of church work. She has been for 
two years the efficient president ? the Woman’s 
ra Missionary y,and had the rare 
gift of making the may meetings interest- 
ing as well as instructive he has also been a 
Sunday-school teacher of a large class. She was 
deeply interested in the work of the Ladies’ So- 
ciety, and the worth League had no better 
friend in the church. She was a woman of 
broad and catholic sympathies, a lover of music 
a sweet singer, of a devout spirit,anc died tall 
of faith and good works. be will be greatly 
mourned and missed in the church and in the 
community. 

Funeral services were held at her home, Feb. 
14, conducted by Rev. T. Tyrie, assisted by Rev. 
J. Hamilton and Rev. W. 8. Smithers. 


Tuomas TYRIE. 


Winslow. — Hewett C. Winslow was born in 
New Gloucester, Me., March 23, 1828, and died 
in Kast i, Mass as8., Nov. 12, 1895. 

Mr. Winslow’s earlier life wa» spent in his 
native State. he nm a poor boy and 
rose step by step until he me manager of a 
large and prosperous business. From Maine he 
came to East Pepperell, and for twenty-five 
years was the superintendent of the Fairchild 
Paper Co. This ae he filled with credit to 
himself and with great acceptance to the com- 


Pein his a manhood he was converted and 
became member of the Freewill Baptist 
Church. * When the —— Church was or- 
ganized in East he joined by letter 
and was until his —_ — of the most inter- 
ested, active and useful members, serving a6 
teacher in the Sunday-school, class-leader 
steward and trustee. Mr. Winslow was a model 
—— and a worthy follower of Christ, whom 
delighted to honor everywhere he went and 
ie everything he did. He was greatly respected 
and beloved. By his sudden cleath a large place 
is made vacant in the home, the church, and 
the community. 

His funeral was attended in the Methodist 
church in the presence of a large and sorrowing 
congsegese. The pastor was assisted by Revs. 

y= Alfred Noon, James Mudge, and 
&. Ny 

A devoted wife and only daughter survive 
him, sustained by the consolations of our holy 
religion. G. E. SANDERSON. 





RELIGIOUS UPS AND DOWNS IN 
MAINE, 
Rev. W. H. Barber, A. M. 


HE former article showed the cityward 
tendency of our Methodist membership. 
The places that are now cities contained 27% 
per cent. of the members of 1896, but only 15% 
per cent. in 47. This is seen to be a natural de- 
velopment by a glance at the census figures. 
The population of these places in '90 was 29% 
per cent. of the population of the State, but 
only 19% per cent. in 50. The data in the 
Maine Register are not sufficiently complete to 
allow a calculation for any earlier date. 

We previously showed that we had gained in 
some counties and lost in others. The greatest 
gains have been in counties in which the gain 
in population has been the most. Cumberland 
has increased over 22,000 since 1840, Androscog- 
gin has more than doubled, Washington has 
gained 57 per cent., and Aroostook nearly 527 
per cent. 

Methodism lost in ten counties from 45 to ’95. 
In five of these the population also diminished 
from °40 to 60 — Franklin, Lincoln, Oxford, 
Somerset, Waldo. In most of the other five the 
gain bas been small. In three counties the rec- 
ord is far from encouraging. Penobscot gains 
57 per cent. in population, but the membership 
has slightly diminished. Kennebec increases 
in population nearly 11 per cent., and decreases 
in membership nearly 32 per cent. Oxford de- 

creases in population 4% per cent., but in mem- 
bership over 51 per cent. If these losses had led 
to increase in the other denominations, we 
could look upon them with equanimity, but 
such does not seem to have been the case. In 
each of these three we still have more members 
than the Baptist or the Free Baptist, and more 
church organizations, and hence we presume 
more members, than the Congregationalists. 

We have beer requested to give some reasons 
for the slow growth of Methodism in Maine, 
and to compare it with that of other depomina- 





tions. The Congregationalists were the old 
standing order, as in the most of New England. 
The Baptists formed their first church, at Kit- 
tery, a hundred years before we entered the 
State; yet in 1800 they numbered but 616, ac- 
cording to Dr. 8. Allen. The Free Baptists be- 
gan their work in our borders in 1780. Their 
entire membership in 1800 is estimated at 2,000 — 
evidently less than half in Maine. Jesse Lee 
made his first visit in 1793, yet by 1800 the 
Methodists numbered 1,197 

Accurate statistics of the other denomina- 
tions for the earlier years of this century do not 
seem to be obtainable. Through the kindness 
of E. F. Duren, of Bangor, Rev. Mr. Emery, of 
Biddeford, and Rev. Arthur Given, correspond - 
ing secretary of the Free Baptist General Con- 
ference Board, we have obtained the numbers of 
the Congregationalists, Baptists, and Free Bap- 
tists since the years 1828, 1826 and 1832 respect - 
ively. 

In 1832 the Free Baptiste numbered 7,370; 
Congregationalists, 12,112; Methodists, 14,355; 
Baptists, 15,055. This same relative position 
was retained till the Methodists passed the 
Baptists in 1840. They sank below them again 
in the years '46,’47 and °48, but since then the 
Methodists have led in the State. In '43 and '44 
the Free Baptists led the Congregationalists, 
but otherwise have beld the fourth place. In 
68 the Congregationalists took the second place 
from the Baptists, and have held it since with 
the exception of '72 and °75. 

The history of the denominations reveals 
many striking similarities, though the Congre- 
gationalists have not experienced such great va- 
riations m the others. At first there was almost 
constant advance till '43, when the Congrega- 
tionalists stood 18,540; Free Baptists, 19,019; 
Baptists, 22,071; Methodists, 27,748; total, 87,- 
378 —an advance in eleven years of 38,486. 

Then came the great loss, caused no doubt by 
the Millerite excitement. The Methodists were 
the first to reach low-water mark, in ’47, witha 
loss of 7,928. The Congregationalists fell till 
50, with a much smaller loss,1,714. The Free 
Baptist fall was interrupted by slight advances 
in "50 and ’52,and ended in ’53, with a loss of 
7,086. The Baptists gained one year longer than 
the others, then fell every year except °53 till 
66 —a loss of 4,531. The total loss wa« 21,259. 

After the Methodists rallied they gained every 
year but three till 50, which is the next turn- 
ing point. Baptists and Free Baptiste rose til! 
the same date. Congregationalists rose and fell 
till ’67,then rapidly rose till ‘60, when they 
reached the highest point yet attained. in ’59 
the figures were: Free Baptists, 14,613, gain 
2,680; Congregationalists, 19,221, gain 2 395, with 
a further gain of 130 the next year; Baptists, 
21,435, gain 2,106; Methodists, 25,970, gain 
6,338. 

The next period, 59 to 65, sees a gradual de- 
cline, which we attribute to the civil war. The 
Free Baptists fell 1,945; Congregationalists, 47 
(from °60); Baptists, 1,758; Methodists, 2,973; 
total, 6,723. 

After the war was another period of advance. 
The Congregationalists and Baptists rose, fell, 
ard rose again, till the former numbered 21,645 
in 80 — a gain of 2,341 since 65; and the latter 
numbered 21,165 in "79 — a gain of 1.488, On the 
other hand, the Methodists and Free Baptists 
advanced almost every year of this period, the 
latter reaching 15,870 in '79, gain 3,202, and the 
former 27,610 in 78, gain 4,613. We were then 
only 138 less than in 1843. The total in ’79 was 
84,922 — 2,456 less than in 1843. 

Later history has shown another decline, we 
know not for what reason. The Free Baptists 
kept up quite well till 86, after which they fell 
each year but two till 93 — a loss of 2,179 from 
their high point in ’79. The Baptists fell every 
year but two till 93 —a loss of 2,743. The Meth- 
odists fell to 23,174 in ’84, rallied for three years, 
then fell each year but one till 93, when they 
were 22,465, the lowest since ’56,and a loss of 
5,145 since 78. The Congregationalists are an 
exception to the general decline. At first they 
fell 706, then advanced to 21,751 in ‘91, their 
highest point, since which they have fallen each 
year. But in 93 they were 37 in advance of 
their high point in 80. The aggregate in ’93 
was 76,260 — a loss of6,662 since 79. 

In 94 end 9% the Free Baptists gained 89, the 
Baptists 1,214, the Methodists 847. The Congre- 
gationalists fell 229, but reports on Jan. 1, '96, 
show a gain of 90. We sincerely hope the 
church has reached its low-water mark and is 
again on a permanent ascent. 

The cause of our slow growth? Take a glance 
at the population of the State. From 1790 to 
1840 it rose from 96,540 to 50,1793. The church 
was then growing grandly. Since then the 
growth by decades has been 81,376; 45,110; loss, 
1,364; gain, 22,021; 12,150. Is it any wonder the 
church cannot grow very fast ? The proportion 
ot Methodists to the population is as follows: 
1800, .0078 ; 1810, .0151; 1820, .0201; 1830, .0283; 1840, 
0445; 1850, .0966; 1860, .0395; 1870, .0389; 1880, 
0895; 1890, .0856. 

Thus we lack only 1-10 of 1 per cent. of having 
as large a proportion as in 50. When we re- 
member that the 57,548 Roman Catholics in ’90 
must be a large advance over ’50, it seems prob- 
able that we have fully as great a per cent. of 
the Protestant population as then. 

There is still another excursion to be made 
among the figures. The last census shows .359 of 
the people of the United States connected with 











some religious sect; in Maine, it was only .239. 
Deducting the Roman Catholics, Jews, Greeks, 
Russian Orthodox Christians, and Armenians in 
the United States, .256 are Protestant church 
members; in Maine but .152. Why are we be- 
hind the nation as a whole? Evidently we 
must seek for something in addition to slow 
growth in population to explain why our 
churches are not larger. 

Our scattered settlements are a partial answer, 
as this makes it difficult to sustain meetings. 
In 292 townships there is not a single inhab- 
itant ; 85 unorganized townships have a popula- 
tion from one up, only four of them containing 
as many as 100, and only eleven others as many 
as 50; 118 organized towns and plantations con- 
tain less than 300 inhabitants in each, while 61 
more have from 300 to 500. Thus 179 of the 514 
— more than one-third — have 500 inhabitants 
or less. Adding the 85 unorganized, we find 264 
of the 599 inhabited townships — nearly one- 
half — with no more than 500 inhabitants. In 
all this area the maintevance of churches is 
difficult. 

Emigration from the State must also be taken 
into account. The sons of Maine are found all 
over the land. They have gone thinking to 
better their condition. Religion has a tendency 
to give us higher ideals of life. lt prompts men 
not to be satisfied with meagre attainments and 
slight successes, but rather to seek for some- 
thing greater. Therefore we believe that in 
proportion to the number in the State the 
Christian emigrants are more numerous than 
the non-Christian. We cannot prove this by 
figures, but we thoroughly believe it; and, 
because of it, our home churches suffer. 

As God’s people seem to be as consecrated and 
active here as anywhere, we must lock to the 
circumstances to explain the apparently meagre 
results. No doubt we might be more in earnest, 
and if we were we should see much more fruit. 
Because the field is bard, is all the more reason 
for increasing our zeal. 

Goodwin’s Mills, Me. 





Educational. 





Wesleyan Academy. 


Spring term of 79th year 
opens Wednesday, April 1, 1896. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens March 16. 


Co} ege , Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ana Wasical Oourees: Military Tactios, Business College, 
with first-class \- pane 5 
+ ~~ by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Oata- 














Syracuse University 
FOUR COLLECES. 


Both Sexes. Elegant Buildings. Expenses Moderate. 
SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS 


AND INSTRUCTORS. 
Nine Hundred Students. 


The College of Libera! Arts 


Offers Classi Latin-Scientific and Science 

Courses. The contains 47,000 volumes and 

= pamphlets, incladt _ famous VonRanke 
Library. Astronomical O' 

t n mn an horough! 

or instruction. department one Ot the best 

equipped in the 


The peony a9 of Fine Arts 


Has courses in Architec Painting and Music. 

Pa | see taught in all of their yh as thorough- 

——— in America. The building occn- 

pce 7 this college was erected and furnished ata 

half a million dollars and goateins one of the 

est organs in the State. ie coll 4 — 

fre ae Lesvenworth- Wolff engrav 12000 
sheets 


The College of Medicine 


Gives a three years’ course of thorough graduated 
instruction. is school has an enviable reputation. 


The College of Law 


will open Sept. ae and will furnish thorough 
instruction oy Pooks and loomeres. _Seadente 
have access to the courts and law librari 
Tuition in the Re Saprenaty is so low and its incidental 
the aggregate 


bills so few that rges to students 
who fall tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in institutions which offer free tuition. 


Bend for Catalogues. 
JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 


RyracneatW. Vv 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agenciés 
(Ineorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
“iba ith Bt Washington, D. 0 
355 Wabash Avenue, Ohlcago, mm. 
% King St., West, Toronto, Oan. 
420 Century But erry Balding. Kar Mino 


107 Keith & P sas City, Mo. 
238 er lat Denver, Cole, 
625 Stimson ! Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, free. pondence with employers ts invit- 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the qonatey ipoleees more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have 
applied to as for teachers. 


— have filled post.ions at salaries aggregating more 
ap 





$6,000,000.00. 





FOR 
Epworth League Day, 
May I7th, 
Send for the 
Illustrated Service 


prepared by Sec’y SCHELL. 
Music, Responsive 
Service, ete. 


Reading* Consecr 


Sample copy, 5c. 100 copies, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.69 


For Children’s Day, 


Our Young Crusaders. 
By Dr. ©. H. PAYNE. 
80 cts. per 100, postpaid, $1.00. Supplemen 
per 100, postpaid, 60 cts 


8, 3. cts 


Will have the best of the new Children’s Day 
Services in ten days. Send for samples 





CHAS, R. MAGEE, Manager 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TEE 


NEW ENGLAND { 

Methodist Book Depository 
: 
3 
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Educational. 


The Principal of Lasell Seminary, 


AUBURNDALR, MASS., 


earnestly requests those desiring place in this 
school for September, 1896, to send soon for cat- 
alogue and forms of application. As resident 
pupils in Jarge number keep their places, and 
vacancies are few after the first half year, a cat 
alogue considered early, and required social ret- 
erences and present teachers’ certificates 
forms supplied — returned promptly, will re- 
lieve both parties from much “ wear and tear ” 
in the summer of 1896, 

Thoughtful parents and guardians wil! find it 
most satisfactory to see the school at ite work 
the teachers in their classes; the Studio, the 
Gymnasium, Swimming Tank, Scientific Cook 
ing Rooms, and Laboratory as they are used in 
school session; also the dining-room, sleeping 
and reception rooms,as the girls in residence 
have them, rather than in vacation, when much 
is in process of renovation, most teachers absent 


ete., ete. t 
In this way also the applicant becumes prepared 
to secure promptly any vacancy occurring at 


Christmas or Easter of the current year, if she is 

registered on the waiting list,’preference being 

given to those best furnished ‘in requirements 
Address for illustrated catalogue, 


Cc Cc. BRACDON, Principal. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege.; 


— Bist year. 
Winter term pains Re Dec, 9, 1895. 


Spring term begins March 24, 1896. 
Spring term ends June 18, 1896 


Fall term opens Sept. 


Students prepared for 
courses in Science, Art, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenogra hy. Good Commercial Department 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


10, 1895. 


College. 
Music, 


Seminary 
Elocution, 


Ga” Send sor a Catalogue to the President, 


Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tilton, N. H. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 18238. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS' 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
Ministers and their Widows, 


THE DATES followin 
indicate the year an 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Papers are continoed unt! 
there is a specific order to stop, and unti! all arrear 
ages are paid, as required by Re. 

SUBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or change 

direction, should be very particular to give the nar 

of the poat- -office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order (post 
office or express) Bank Check or Draft. When neither 
of these can be procured, send money by 


$2.50 
1.50 


the name of each subscriber 
month to which it ls paid 


te Registered 
FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
that can 2 employed for New Exe.anp. It has 
—~ & ably 80,000 readers in educated homes. Oards 
with advertising rates sent on application 
Specimen Copies Free 
Ali tetters of Remittances, or relating t& Renowels 
and Subscriptions, and other Bostvess Matters cor 
nected, with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. 8. WEED. Publisher. 26 Rromfeld @t.. Reston 
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After a Day’s Hard Work 
Tak e Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink and relieves fatigue and de- 
pression. A grateful tonic. 


Review of the : of the the Werk, 


Tuesday, “April 14. 





A new land bill for Ireland submitted to 
the House of Commons. 

— Mayor Strong disapproves the Greater New 
York bill; he believes in consolidation, but not 
in declaring it before the charter is drawn up. 

—Two hundred Matabeles killed by an ex- 
plosion of dynamite in a mine abandoned by 
the British South Africa Company’s men. 

—Areport that the Italians have pursued a 
Dervish force to the boundaries of Abyssinia 
and burned their camp. 

— Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia appointed consul 
general at Havana. 

— Thomas Jefferson’s 153d birthday celebrated 
at Monticello. 

— Various institutions in this city receive be- 
quests from the estate of Mrs. Josiah Vose; the 
sum to be divided amounts to $380,000. 

—A “bomb” sent to Police Commissioner 
Roosevelt; no one hurt by it. 


Wednesday, Apri/ 15. 

— The Spanish forces beaten by Maceo’s army 
in a regular battle. 

— Senator Justin 8. Morrill, of Vermont, cele- 
brates his 86th birthday in Washington, still act- 
ive and vigorous in body and mind. 

— Emperor William reacbes Vienna and has a 
conference with Emperor Francis Joseph. 

— The deadlock over the Remedial Schoo! bill 
in the Ottawa House continues. 

—The House passes the Fortifications bill 
without amendment. 

— John D. Hart, owner of the alleged filibus- 
tering steamer “‘ Bermuda,” arrested in Phila- 





~ General 
CONFERENCE. 


ATTENTION! 
Delegates» Visitors 


The Boston & Erie 
through Hoosac Tunnel. Safe, 
Rapid and Reliable. Train leay- 
ing at 9 A.M., arrives in Cleve- 
land at 7.30 next morning. 

Tariff, Boston to Cleveland.and 


$18.67. 


Lowest rate from Boston. 


Route, 


Tickets will be sold on the Erie 
and connecting lines at one 
first-class fare, apd one- 
third fare returning. 


0. W. JORDAN, 
New England Agent. 
268 Washington Street. 
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‘ The best grass fed cattle 
4 are raised expressly for 


7 
; Liebig 
{COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef f 
xe 


4 and only the best parts of 7 
4 the beef are used. 


loheoneonetenomenekenes' 
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~~, 


LADIES’ 


Hate cleansed or colored and made into the 
Spring Styles at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington St. 


TO LET. 


Desirable bouse of nine rooms. Modern con- 
veniences. Pleasantly situated on Crescent Ave., 
Newton Centre, about five minutes’ walk from 
Railroad Station, Post Uffice and the Methodist 
Church. Rent, $40 per month. 

Enquire of Dr. BuTLER, first house on left 
side on Crestent Avenue off Beacon St. 
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delphia on the charge of violating the neutral- 
ity laws. 

— An eleven-pound meteorite falls into a yard 
in Chicago; too hot to be handled when first 
discovered. 

— Dr. Lyman Abbott to preach the Harvard 
Baccalaureate. 


Thursday, April 16. 

— The Greater New York bill passes the New 
York Senate over the vetoes of Mayors Strong 
and Wurster. 

— The Senate passes the Sealing treaty, pro- 
viding that the damages said to have been sus- 
tained by Canadian sealers shall be determined 
by arbitration. 

— King George delivers the victors’ wreaths 
to the successful competitors in the Olympic 
games; eleven Americans honored. 

— A forest fire miles long raging between Ca- 
taumet and Sandwich in this State. 

— Secretary Carlisle makes a sound-money 
speech in Chicago. 

— Over 530 immigrants at Ellis Island to be 
sent back to Italy. 

— The Remedial bill in Canada withdrawn 
for the present. 


Friday, April 17. 


— The discovery made that X rays will kill 
bacilli. 

— Murderer Holmes baptized and received into 
the Roman Catholic communion. 

— More votes cast in Madrid in the recent 
elections than there were registered electors. 

— Kruger continues his policy of delay; 
the Transvaal meantime preparing for war. 

— Prot. Swift discovers another comet. 

— A Russian war-ship to accompany through 
the Suez Canal! the steamer conveying Li Hung 
Chang. 

— Osman Digna again defeated by the Egyp- 
tian troops. 

— Mr. Henry OC. Frick, of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, to build a hospital for children in 
Pittsburg, to cost $500,000. 

— The surplus in the British Treasury the 
largest ever known. 


— Cuban bonds put on the market in New 
York. 


Saturday, April 18. 

— Miss Barton pleads for funds; hardly one- 
fifth of the money required for relief has been 
given. 

— The robbers of the Burden diamonds caught 
in London, and $50,000 worth of their booty re- 
covered. 

— Exiled Haytians accept amnesty offered by 
the new President; seventy of them to return 
to Hayti from Jamaica. 

—An effort made to have the Spanish Gov- 
ernment annul the fraudulent elections held in 
Madrid. 

—In the Senate Mr. Hill speaks against the 
proposed investigation of the recent bond is- 
sue; a bitter debate in the House over private 
war claims. 

— Marquis Yamagata sails for Havre. 


— Tufts College to receive $40,000 from the es- 
tate of the late Ephraim Howe of New York. 

— The new order of “ Founders and Patriots 
of America ”’ begins in New York. 

Monday, April 20. 


— Buluwayo seriously menaced by the Mata- 
bele forces. 
— Spain preparing a home rule bill for Cuba. 


— Rev. A. J. Diaz, a Baptist minister under 
oe in Havana, is charged with plotting re- 
volt 


— Senator Lodge gives addresses in this city 
and in stad nobt in memory of Governors 





— The General Deficiency bill reported in the 
House. 


— Dr. Lueger, the anti-Semite leader, again 
elected Burgomaster of Vienna, in defiance of 
the Emperor's wishes. 


— Austin Abbott, LL. D., dean of the New 
York University Law School, and a brother of 
Dr. Ly man Abbott, dies in New York. 


—The schooner “J. W. Campbell,” of 
Gloucester, spnk by a squall off Long Island 


nine men drowned. : 





Have You Taken the Offering? 


HE following Conferences voted unani- 
mously, at their recent sessions, to take 
special offerings for the Sandford Hunt Me- 
morial Fund, for the payment of the debt upon 
the Missionary treasury: New Jersey, Wilming- 
ton, Central Pennsylvania, North Indiana, Del- 
aware, New York East, iy and New 
York. The Philadelphia mference took a 
special subscription at its Conference mission- 
ary anniversary, amounting to $6,000. 

n many of the Fall Con t ppeiom, 
Sunday-school superintendents and worth 
League presidents are taking prompt action. If 
all our pastors will earnestly co-operate and 
take the offering, the first day of May A sae find 
the Missionary treasury free from 

Brother pastor, if you have not -- Ae done 


80, will you not take the offering next Sabbath, 
or a week later? What as achievement 
it will be to wipe out this debt of $240,000, and 


clear the way for an advance all along the lins. 
Regular receipts will be returned for all sums 
forwarded. Address Homer Eaton, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Cc. C. MoCasz, 


A. B. LEONARD. 





“ BROwN’'s BRONCHIAL TROCHEs “ relieve Throat Irrita- 
tions caused by cold cr use of the voloe, The genuine 
sold only in boxes. 





East Maine Conference. 
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took the chair, and invited Hon. 
Warren, president of the Lay Conference, and 
Dr. Abram W. Harris and J. Fred Hall, the lay 
delegates, to seats —— the platform, each of 
whom addressed the y- 


George M. 


The ~~ 4 quater was observed in 
the evening. Wm. Burt addressed the Con- 
ference upon the work of missions, dwelling in 
— interesting manner upon the work in 

y- 
SATURDAY. 


The Conference assembied at 8.30, Bishop Mer- 
rill presiding. 

The journal of Friday’s sessions was read and 
approved. 

he transfer of Harold G. Boivie from the New 
England Southern Conference was read. 

The second ballot for delegates to the General 
Conference was taken, and J. Frank Haley and 
W. L. Brown were elected. A. F. Chase and 
H. E. Foss were elected reserve delegates. 

The list of supernumerary preachers was 
called. J. H. Bennett, J. R. Baker, T. R. Pente- 

cost, W. F. Prince, were continued in that rela- 
tion. V. P. Wardwell and F. A. Osgood were 
granted a supernumerary relation. 

A. A. Lewis of the Maine Conference was in- 
troduced. 

The Conference declined to vote on the to- 
called Hamilton amendment. The amendment 
to the restrictive rule proposed by the Baltimore 
Conference Ld a by a vote of 52, with 
only ten op The proposition to amend 
the rule, chaaging the basis of representation 
from 45 to 65, was a by a vote of 45 to 5. 

Dr. 8. F. Upham, of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, was introduced and addressed the Confer- 
ence upon theological! education. 

ann SS preachers were passed in 

and their relation continued. 

“on ter F. Butterfield and Harry K. Steteon 
were received on trial. 

The committees on the Deaconess Home, Ep- 
worth League, work of the Boards of Church 
Extension and Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education, Benevolent Claims, Sunday School 
ae and Tract Society, and the Bible Society 

rted. Each report was adc . 
he stewards presented their report, which 
was adop' 


Conference met as per adjournment, at 4 P. mM. 

The journal was read and approved. 

The ittee of the I[tinerants’ 
Institute reported, arranging the work of the 
classes and committees wot examination for the 
year. 

The committees on the Book Concern and 
Church Literature, on Kducation, and on Soci- 
ology, reported, and their reports were adopted. 

F. E. White reported tor the committee on the 
interests of the Wesleyan Association and 
Z10N’s HERALD, and the report was adopted. 

The committee on the O ance of the Sab- 
bath presented their report, which was adopted. 

F aae o reports will appear in the Conference 

The statistical secretary moonets noes 
advance in some lines of work and a slight fall- 
ing off in others. 

. M. Frost was elected a member of the Inter- 
denominational Comity Commission, to serve 
two years. 





Sunpay. 
The 5 o’clock prayer service was well attended 


the pastor and members of the several churches 
and citizens in Old Town, to the railroads and 
steamboat companies, and to the press, were 
oe ted by a rising vote. 
© committee on Missions reported, and the 
report was adopted. 
G. Prescott was transferred to the New 
apa Conference, and stationed at Bay View, 


ass. 

The journal was read and approved. 

Voted, that after the reading of the appoint- 
ments and the closing religious services the 
Conference stand adjourned without date. 

The following are the appointments: — 


BANGOR DISTRICT. 
E. H. Boynton, Presiding Elder. 


Alton, Argyle, and West Oldtown, 8. M. Small. 
Ashland, to be supplied. Atkinson’ and Sebec. 
3 — Johonnett. Ben or — First Church, H. E. 

Grace Church, M. Frost. Brownville 
a oa Mendeeeen, D. R. Pierce. Caribou, supplied 
by D. H. Piper. Carmel and Levant, to be sup- 
lied. Danforth, F. W. Towle. Dexter and 
ipley, J. F. Haley. Dixmont, N. La Marsh. 
Dover, C. C. Whidden. East Corinth and Cor- 
inth,J.W. Day. Easton, M.H.Sipreiile. Ex- 
eter and Corinna, E. A. Carter. ‘orest City, 
ow by J. L. Pinkerton. Fort Fairfield, 
J.H. Barker. Guilford and Sangerville, J.D. 
Payson. Harmony and Athens, to be supplied. 
Hartland and St. Albans, I. H. Lidstone. oul- 
ton, F. E. White. Hodgdon and Linneus, E. Vy. 
Allen. Lie aga and Montague, supplied by 
Carl Raupac Kingman and Prentiss, J. W. 
Hatch. ae ae laie, “re b ". a "Serib- 
ner. <pnemnane, euppited ill. Lin- 
coln . F. —— Mapleton, suppited by 
W. HE Patten are Hill and South Presque 
Toke, H. E. Stetson. Mattawamk W. F. 
Johnson. Monson. Swedish Mission, H G. Boivie. 
Monticello and Littleton, to pose plied. Moro 
and Smyrna, it WL. by G. J. Palmer. New- 
Detroit L. Brown. Oakfield, to be 
Orono and 
water, T. Patten, A. E. Luce. 
Pittsfield and Palmyra, G. H. Hamilton. Sher- 
we to be supp ied. ay supplied by 
E. O: Smith. Goschero, . Ga. Seaboyer. 


BUCKSPORT DISTRICT. 
H. W. Norton, Presiding Elder. 


Alexander and Meddybemps, supplied by 
G. R. Mood Bar Harbor, J. Wyckoff. 
Brewer, J. . Crosby. Brooksville and South 
Penobscot, David Smith. Buckeport, J. T. 
Richardson. Bucksport Centre, oops by 
W. H. Maffitt. Calais — First Chure Ww. 
Brooks; Knight Memorial, A. 8. Ladd. Cas- 
tine, U. G. ons. Columbia Falls, Columbia 
and Indian River, 8. 0. Young. Gutler, sup- 
wg A M. Moore. Deer Isi , J. L. Folsom. 
t Bucksport, to be supplied. East Macbias 
and Whiting, A. B. Carter. Eastport, John 
Tinling. Eddington, Mairy Kearney. Ed- 
munds and Marion, B. W. Russell. Elisworth, 
lL. H. W. Wharff. Franklin, A. H. Hanscom. 
Gott’s and Black Island, C. B. Morse. oo. 
boro, B. P. Capshaw. ‘Hampden, A. J. 
hart. Harrington, Chas. Rogers. 
Hodgdon. Machias, T. J. Wright. 
and Cherryfield, Robt. Suteliffe 
West Penobscot, supplied by 
Orrington, J. E. 


Lubec, cs 
Millbridge 
Orland and 
‘Geo. Higgins. 
Lombard. Orrington tre 


and ith, W. A. bg oe Pembroke, E. 8. 
Gahan. Penobr vot, G Bailey. Robbinston 
qn Pes hed by J.D. McGraw. Southwest 


su 
a fea'by 3B. Sullivan and Sor- 
— 3. T. Moore. Su and East a 





It was a feast ring each present to enjoy 
the day and to pial $0 ethen. 

The love-feast, which was led by J. W. Day, 
was a refreshing season. Many testimonies 
a of the power of Jesus to fully save 
and keep 
Bishop Merrill, though wearied from many 
cares and much work, preached a strong, con- 
clusive and glorious sermon from Heb. 11: 6. 


In the gitecnece, &, W. Belcher, ©. H. Johon- 
nett, H. B. Haskell, Robert Sutcliffe, W. A. Me- 
servy, A E. Russell, N. J. Jones, R. J. Wyckoff, 
were ordained deacons, and Geo. Reader, 8. A. 
Bender, Geo. ilton, J. H. Barker, G. E. 
Edgett, were ordainea elders. 


In the evening Dr. 8. F. Upham preached a 
thoughtful, instructive and stirring sermon. 


Mownpay. 


The early prayer service was as fully attended 
as on other mornings, and of increasing help- 
fulness. 

Conference met at 8.30, Bishop Merrill in the 
= The devotional service was led by J. M. 

The journal was read and approved. 

The committee on Temperance reported, and 
the report was adopted. 

The stewards announced that the Sunday col- 
lection yee age! to $88. 

P. A. Smith, J. Jonw@, H. B. Nutter, and 
adn oF were located at their own re- 

uest. 

* Geo. Reader, V. E. Hills and H. B. Haskell 
were left without appointment to attend some 
one one of our schools. 

E. H. Hadlock was allowed to withdraw from 
the ey A = membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal C 

+ abn my of examination, the board of 
Church Extension, the district boards ot Cborch 
Location, and triers of ls were 

The usual votes of thanks to the Bishop, to 








rry 
— 5 men a Island, supplied ha at > 
iw. iy an oupplied ‘by 
a law. nl . E eeweter. 


A. F. Chase, Principal of East Maine Confer- 
ence Seminary; member of Bucksport quarterly 


conference. 
Cc. EB. Libby. —— of Rust University; 


mem ber pd Bucks 47 conference. 
D. H. Sawyer, ~+- in Rust University ; 

member of Bucks quarterly conference. 
Tribou, baplain U. Navy: member 


of  auleworth quarterly conference. 


ROCKLAND DISTRICT. 
W. W. Oorer, Pre«iding Elder. 


Belfast, G. G. Winslow. Boothbay Harbor, 
A. W. Pottle. Bremen and West Waldoboro, 
oe by E. K. Smith. Camden and Lincoln- 
— 2 Ross. Olinton, Benton and Burn- 

re Irvine. Cushing. su ae WA by aot 
Doughiy. Damariscotta and eo Bang- 


den, sapgites Di by J » rine. Kast 
Boothbay and South Bris tol, E. Russel). 
East Vassalboro and China, J. A. Weed. Friend- 


ship and South Waldoboro, H. R. Merithew. 
Georgetown and Arrowsic, supplied ,? H. D. 
a aim Montville an " ied 
b . Jones. Morrill and Knox, cued 

. J. Holt. North Vassalboro aed Vassalboro, 
M. F. Bridgham. North Waldoboro and Wash- 
ington, supplied by C. EB. Peterson. North 
to be supplied rff's Corner, to be su 
Pemaquid and New Harbor, J. A. Morelen. 
Pittston and Whitefield, C. W. Lowell. Ran- 
dolph and Chelsea, L.G. March. Rockland, ©. W. 
Bradlee. Rockport, N. R. Pearson. Round Pond 
and Bristol, C. F. Batterfield. oon Pe ~ ¥ 

ied by W. C. Baker. Sears F 


Union, G. B Cnsawick. Unity and Troy, E. 8. 
Burrill. Waldoboro and Winslow’s Mills, D. B. 
Phelan. ele and aes nm. M. o Preble. 
Wiscasset, 8 Bender. \ —— 
- ~y Garland. AWwoolwich, w. H. 
. A. A. Plumer, Chaplain ‘Maine State Prison ; 
ber of Th ton quarterly conference. 
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